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We have received quite a number of com- 
munications from ladies who are interested 
in gardening and house-plants commending 
the article published in the last number of 
BatLou’s MaGazine. They want all the 
information that they can obtain on the 
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subject, as many of them wish to undertake 
window-gardens, as well as carry on out-of- 
door work, the coming summer. We re- 
spond to this request with much pleasure, 
as we are sure that there can be no more 


healthy and agreeable occupation for young 
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A WINDOW-GARDEN, 


or old ladies. In the first place, one fair 
writer wants to know if rooms in which 
plauts are kept are more or less healthful 
than the same rooms without such plants 
would be. 

To answer this, either one way or the 
other, it would be unecessary to know how 
many plants are kept, and how they are 
kept; the size of the room, and the expo- 
sure to sunshine and light; and, finally, 
how the room is heated. We believe that 
plants, as they are generally kept in sitting- 
rooms, are positively injurious to the health 
of the inmates. Such plants are never 
healthy. Scarcely one condition of a healthy 
existence is provided them. The heat of 
the room.is always changing, to suit the 
people, not the plants. At night the tem- 
perature is generally too low, and often- 
times the air is impregnated with deleteri- 
ous gases which escape from stoves or 
heaters that are fixed to last through the 
night. 

Sunshine, the first necessity of their 
healthy existence, flits by them like a sa- 
vory odor by a hungry man. The soil of 
the pots in which they grow is almost 
always too wet or too dry. In the former 
case, they are like so many stagnant pools, 
that no doubt generate, though in minute 
portions, poisonous exhalations; and the 
same may be said of the green, slimy sub- 
stance that too often is permitted to collect 
upon the pots, and remain for weeks at a 
time. 

If plants are healthful in sitting-rooms, it 
can only be because they liberate more oxy- 
gen than they consume. But this is true 
probably only of plants in vigorous growth ; 
and the house-plants of which we speak, in- 
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stead of growing vigorously, are rather in a 
low decline, which, if permitted to continue 
long enough, would end in their death. 
All are fond of house-piants. They invest 
home with an interest that nothing e!se can 
supply. But unless the pots are’frequently 
and thoroughly washed, — unless they are 
amply drained, and the soil used so * light” 
that it cannot become “ sour,’’ — we should 
say in answer to the question, that plants 
are not healthy. 

We would not advise people to sleep in a 
room where there are many plants, and we 
should recommend, if kept in a sitting or 
dining room, that the air be frequently 
changed in winter-time, both for the benefit 
of the plants and the people who occupy the 
apartments, Flowers like fresh air and 
sunshine, and what gives life to plants sus- 
tains and benefits human beings. So be 
careful to give your collection all that you 
require for health. 

A window - garden can be constructed 
after the design in the engraving, or a 
much simpler style can be adopted by those 
who fear the expense. You can twine vines 
on the window-frame, put a willow vase in 
the centre, fill it with ferns, canna, candy- 
tuft, centranthus, cleome, collinsia, balsam, 
bartonia, argemone, adonis, alyssium, ama- 
ranths, mignonette, petunia, pansy, and 
other plants; while around the base of the 
vase can be displayed cactus, phacelia, pala- 
foxia, oberliscaria, nemophila, perilla, spra- 
guea, scabiosa, and plenty of roses and such 
other flowers as your fancy may dictate. 
With a nice assortment of healthy plants 
and with careful cultivation, you can have 
a window garden that will be the admira- 
tion of yourself and all your friends. 


THANK GOD! 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER. — BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


Far down in my garden there grows an old tree: 
It bears more ripe apples than e’er you did see. 


How greatly the sight has made me rejoice! 


“Thank God for his mercies!” I cried with loud voice. 
But suddenly came a wintry-cold blast. 


From their home on the tree the apples fell fast: 
Only one now hangs there, and that very small. 
Thank God for his mercies! I might have lost all. 


Washington, D.C., December, 1877. 
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MY FATHER’S WIFE. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


Drip, drip, drip! the rain came pattering 
down on the window-panes—drip, drip, 
drip! Would it never leave off? I wondered 
vaguely. Would it always be so dreary? 
and should I always feel as wretched as I 
did on that momentous day, when I stood 
behind the old red curtain in the drawing- 
room, looking out at the misty landscape, 
and waiting to receive — my stepmother? 
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Yes: she and my father were to arrive to- 
day, and I was to be introduced to her. 
How I hated her! With all the intensity of 
a warm, uncontrolled nature, with all the 
jealousy of wounded love. Twenty times 
the previous night, amidst my tears, I had 
vowed that I could never, come what 
might, even tolerate her; twenty times this 
morning, as I had bathed my swollen eyes 
and tried to compose my features, I had re- 
iterated my vow; and now ten minutes, or 
even less, would bring me face to face with 
her. On her alone I concentrated all my 
thoughts, Of my father I dared not think, 
or those rebellious tears would rise again. 
Had not he and I been perfectly inseparable 
since the day that my dying mother had left 
me, a child of six years old, tohis care? He 


had taught me all I knew; I had grown up 
sharing his every thought, his every feeling; 
for years we had struggled hand in hand 
against the bitter poverty that sometimes 
threatened to overwhelm. us, and now she 
—his wife— would step in and take him 
away from me. Oh, it was cruel! it was 
intolerable! 

I cannot attempt to excuse all the wicked 
thoughts that surged up in my heart since 
the day that I heard that my father was to 
be married again, I was motherless; all 
my life I had been spoiled, and I was very, 
very miserable. That is all I can plead in 
my defence. 

I now pulled down the blind, in order to 
darken the room so that my red eyes should 
notshow. The tassel came off in my hand, 
and with a bang the blind fell down, dis- 
playing a yawning rent in its yellow surface. 
Truly anice house for a bride to come to! 
At the same moment there was a sound of 
wheels, and I espied, through the afore- 
mentioned rent, the railway-fly come lum- 
bering up the weed-grown drive. 

I looked down at my shabby dress, and 


_ smoothed my hair, longing to hide myself 


somewbere —somewhere s0 as not to meet 
my father. I did not mind my stepmother, 
In my — must I call it by its right name? 
—vulgar pride, I argued that she was only 
a mauufacturer’s daughter. To her I felt 
proud of my shabby old dress, of the ab- 
sence of paint on the walls. Were they 
not all tokens of departed glories, when the 
Lacys had impoverished themselves in the 
Pretender’s cause? But how meet my fa- 
ther, now that he belonged to some one 
else? ‘ 
‘Nell, where are you?’’ rang out in his 
own bright, cheery tones, recalled me to the 
fact that I must emerge from my hiding- 
place and face them both. Slowly I opened 
the door, and in another minute was in my 
father’s arms, my heart dancing with joy 
and triumph. I was his still, He loved 
me best. I could tell it by his voice, by his 
face, by his manner. I was still the apple 
of his eye. I need not fear my stepmother. 
Hitherto I had not looked at her, but 
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now my father drew me toward her, and 
very courteously, very charmingly, but not 
lovingly. introduced her to me. She put 
out a sthall, exquisitely well-gloved hand, 
and took my cold and unwilling one. 

“IT am so glad to know you,”’ she said, in 
a low, soft voice. ‘‘I have heard so much 
of you from’”’— And here she stopped 
and looked up at my father. I did not like 
that look. It seemed to me that she, a 
stranger, looked at him, as I might have 
done, as though he were her own posses- 
sion. I answered nothing, but merely held 
rigidly aloof from the kiss I saw she intend- 
ed to give me, and suggested there was 
lunch ready in the dining-room. I followed 
humbly behind Mrs, Lacy’s long flowing 
silk skirt, and said to-myself that she was 
vulgarly overdressed, having about as much 
idea of the fashions as our own two old 
servants. 

And now came the first act of deposition. 
There were three places laid instead of the 
familiar two, and mine was at th» side. 

** You are nearer to the now, my child,”’ 
said my father, quickly reading all my feel- 
ings. 

It was a wretched, constrained little 
lunch, during which I had plenty of time to 
observe my stepmother. She was very 
plain. I was glad of that. If she had been 
pretty, she might have won me over, for I 
joved beauty ; but that sallow skin, that wide 
mouth, that dead-brown hair could never at- 
tractme. Her eyes were soft and luminous, 
and her figure was perfec:; but what else 
there had been to fascinate my father I 
could not conceive, It made me angry, too, 
to hear him apologizing for the terrible 
shabbiness of the house. 

“It is very old,’’ I put in, for the first 
time addressing Mrs. Lacy, with a feeling of 
ineffable scorn for the gilded but mush- 
room beauties she had no doubt enjoyed at 
her own home. My father jauglied. 

is terribly particular,’ he said. 
“T really thinks she likes worn-out carpets 
and paintless walls, What shall you say, 
my pet,’’ turning to me, ‘‘ when an army of 
painters and upholsterers invade these sa- 
cred precincts, and we shall enjoy the lux- 
ury of being tidy, not to say smart?”’ 

“Wel” Igasped,inamazement. ‘‘ Why, 
father, we cannot afford it.’’ 

Father laughed, and Mrs. Lacy looked 
down on her plate, as though she were 
ashamed of herself; and I felt there was a 
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mystery which I did not understand, and 
retired into a dignified and sulky silence. 

After lunch, my father bade me put op 
my hat and come out with him. 

“You will want to rest, my dear,” he 
said to his wife, and she quietly acquiesced 
in’ the arrangement. AsI passed through 
the hall, a maid, infinitely better dressed 
than I was, was walking up th? stairs. 
Was my father mad, that he could indulge 
his wife in these luxuries? or what was it? 

I-walked out by his side in silence, hurt 
and indignant, till he put his hand under 
my chin and looked into my face, 

** What is it, darling?’ heasked. ‘* What 
has upset you?” 

**You never had a secret from me be- 
fore,”’ I burst out, “‘and now I know noth- 

” 

He stared. ‘‘ Why, child, there is no se- 
cret,”’ he said; **do you mean about the 
house being done up?” 

“Fen” 

**] thought,” he almost faltered, ‘‘ I had 
conveyed to you by my letters that I should 
be much better off now, that our miserable 
struggle is to come to an end at last; that 
—in fact— you understood Mrs. Lacy is — 
has —a large fortune.”’ 

Iam afraid I looked my horror, for my 
father, my dear father, actually half apolo- 
gized to me, 

“You see, Nell, you are growing up now: 
it was needful you should have some educa- 
tion, and a lady’s companionship; and I 
could nowhere have found a wiser or better 
moth — chaperone for you than I know 
Mrs. Lacy will be. She is as good as she is 
clever, and you must learn to love her, 
darling.”’ 

I only tucked my arm into his. He was 
still mine, heart and soul, that was very 
plain; but, oh! the horrible feeling that we 
should be rich and comfortable, and owe it 
ail to my despised stepmother. Worse, 
however, than even this was the thought 
that my father had sunk in my estimation; 
that he, to whom I had always so looked 
up, should have done this thing. It was 
only after some years that I understood my 
father had married again for my sake. 

A week after this, a week spent with my 
father by day and in tears by night, we all 
went to Brighton, whilst one of the best 
London upholsterers and decorators was left 
to work his will on the dear old house. My 
father and Mrs. Lacy had, I found, chosen 
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all the carpets, curtains, and papers during 
their wedding trip, so there was nothing 
left to be done in that way. I could not get 
over it, and I cried as though my heart 
would break the night before [ bade adieu 
to my shabby bedroom, never to see its 
faded beauties again. 

Icould not quite understand Mrs. Lacy. 
She seemed to leave my. father and me to 
each other’s companionship as much as we 
pleased, and she made no further attempts 
to embrace me; she was only very gentle in 
manner, and once or twice I found trifling 
wishes I had expressed fulfilled, without 
fuss or trouble, Our two old servants, who 
had nearly broken their hearts over the 
change, were quite won over by her man- 
ner; and I could not but, in my secret soul, 
indorse their opinion, that she was ‘‘ quite 
the lady.’’ They staid on in spite of all the 
new servants that arrived, one as house- 
maid and the other as my own personal at- 
tendant, as I rejected with scorn the idea of 
a lady’s maid. 

At Brighton, I found I was to go through 
the process of being converted into the ordi- 
nary nineteenth-century young lady. I had 
singing, drawing, and music masters; I had 
pretty dresses, and a well-made riding-habit, 
all of which made me wretched; and had it 
not been for my father actually entreating 
me to take advantage of these benefits, I 
could not have brought myself to accept 
them at the hands of my stepmother. For 
every day I grew to dislike her more; not 
for any fault in herself, for I was obliged to 
confess that she was perfectly well-bred, 
and immeasurably my superior in intellect 
and education. She could talk when she 
chose, and talk well; she sang beautifully, 
and she was an omnivorous reader. Yellow 
and blue paper books, in what seemed to me 
all languages, were scattered about her 
room; and she would digest the toughest 
reviews and magazines, which made my 
father yawn. 


** You are too clever tor me, Anne,’’ he © 


said one day, at the end of an argument, 
“*T cannot enter the lists with a blue-stock- 
ing.” 

She colored scarlet, and a wistful look 
shot over her face; but sbe said nothing, 
and I felt eminently triumphant. 

After this, I noticed that the yellow and 
blue books were put away, and lighter liter- 
ature began to prevail. 

My father was very happy. He and I 
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rode together every day; and it almost 
seemed as though our old close relationship 
were to be renewed, with Mrs. Lacy as a 
convenient supernumerary. Certainly she 
never interfered with us. She had lherown 
friends, her carriage, and her books; and I 
had my father, and my studies, which I 
could not help enjoying, although I tried 
hard to prevent myself doing so, 

My stepmother’s brother, who happened 
to be in London, accepted her invitation, 
and ran down te Brighton for a few days. 
My father and I were out riding at the time 
of his arrival, so we found the brother and 
sister tete a tete over their five-o’clock tea 
when we came in. 

** You see he is arrived,” said Mrs. Lacy, 
turning to my father, as he entered the 
room; and I was surprised at the bright, 
cheery voice, and still more at the dancing 
light in her eyes, and the color in her 
cheeks. 

I bowed silently and rigidly as I was in- 
troduced to Mr. Garforth, and sat down at 
the extreme verge of the circle in solitary 
dignity. I had made up my mind that I 
would have nothing to do with my step- 
mother’s relations. There was no harm, 
however, in looking to see what Mr, Gar- 
forth was like; and I was surprised to find 
him a very gentlemanlike-looking man, re- 
sembling his sister, — with the same mourn- 
ful eyes, and the same good figure. He and 
my father chatted away pleasantly enough: 
they seemed to have many common friends, 
Mrs. Lacy joined in, and I began to feel 
myself rather out in the cold; so, under 
the pretext of taking off my habit, I with- 
drew. 

Mr. Garforth staid with us a week, and 
Mrs. Lacy seemed a different woman. She 
talked and laughed and rode with us, and, 
under cover of her brother’s protection, dis- 
played a sense of fun and merriment I had 
never suspected in her. Still, at times I 
could detect those wistful looks she some- 
times cast at my father; but she continued 
as perfectly cold and undemonstrative to 
him as ever, and I hardened myself in the 
idea that she bad married him for position, 
as he had married her for her money, 

That was a trying week for me; for I had 
determined to hold myself utterly aloof 
from the brother and sister, and, as my fa- 
ther seemed to find their talk agreeable, I 
was forced to sit a silent listener only, 

Mrs. Lacy tried to draw me into the con- 
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versation; but I refused all advances, and 
she finally left me alone. I could not, how- 
ever, close my ears; and being, I am sorry 
to bay, rather a critic by nature, it did not 


escape me, that, in intellect and observa- 
tion, my father fell far short of the Gar- 
forths. 

I cannot deny that it was a pleasure to 
me, as I sat silent and moody, to listen to 


their talk; and once, when an argument 


was waxing rather hot, I leaned forward 
eagerly to hear what Mr. Garforth was go- 
ing to say. 

He happened to look up; and caught my 
eye, and smiled. 

** Do you, too, take an interest in politics, 
Miss Lacy?’’ he asked. 

*T hate Radicals,” I answered shertly 
and irrelevantly. 

My father looked pained. Mr. Garforth 
did not seem to hear, but Mrs. Lacy —ah! 
how I hated her—put her hand over her 
mouth to hide a smile, and I knew that I 
had been silly,—nvot to say unladylike. 
My father gave me almost the first reproof 


I had ever heard from tis lips, after break- 
fast. 

**You should not be so prononcee, my 
darling,” he said; ‘‘it does not suit you. 
Although I myself do not agree in Gar- 
forth’s political opinions, yet I do not like 
to hear my child rude.”’ 

I had much difficulty in keeping back my 
tears, but fell back as usual on my bad tem- 


wonder, father,’ I said as I caressed 
him, “‘ you can argue with such people; I 
am sure I would not, red-hot Radicals as 
they are.”’ 

“You are not old enough to understand 
those things yet, dear,’ he said. Philip 
Garforth is neither red-hot nor a Radical; 
he is what is called a Liberal. He means 
very well,’’ he added with condescension. 

I must confess that when Mr. Garforth 
left, little attention as he had bestowed on 
me, I missed him, and so I think did my 
father. He was heartily tired of Brighton, 


and longed to return to Tawtworth. Once. 


or twice now he begged Mrs. Lacy to ac- 
company us in our rides, but she always re- 
fused, and I thought—O agony of jealousy! 
—that he looked disappointed. One day, 
however, she seemed on the point of yield- 


“Would you really like me to ride?” she. 


asked, almost eagerly. 
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“*Pray do as you please,” responded my 
father; ‘‘on no account come, if you do not 
like it.””’ And she did not accompany us. 

A fortnight later we returned home, my 


father joyously anticipating the new order 
of things, I equally dreading it. The gar- 
den looked trim and tidy as we drove up 
the avenue; the house much as usual out- 
side, the old brickwork «till enveloped in 


ivy, the diamond panes of glass left. In- 
side it was — 1 was obliged to own it —per- 
fect; everything was in character with the 
old house; there were no glaring tints, no 
startling effects, but all quiet, almost som- 
bre, and toned down. I was quite disap- 
pointed; I could not find fault. “ Well, 
Nell,” said my father, ‘*even you, darling, 
must be satisfied; it is very perfect, is it 
not? and all Anne’s taste.”’ It was the first 
time he had ever called her Anne tome, £ 
looked up. Anne stood by, flushed and 
smiling. I thought it was triumph. “Ef 
liked it better as it was,’’ I answered, and 
ascended the staircase to find my own bed- 
room and sitting-room perfect nests of cozy 


beauty. I sat down and sobbed. To owe 
it all to her, —it was dreadful! 

After this began quite a new life for me, 
who had never known what society was be- 
fore. We invited people to stay with us, 
and we visited them in return; we had 
horses and carriages, and I began to make 
friends in the neighborhood, and to see 
something of my fellow-creatures. When 
June came round, I could hardly believe 
my ears when my father told me that we 
were actually to go to London for three 
weeks. I fairly clapped my hands with de- 
light, and was very much annoyed that I 
had done so when I perceived that Mrs. 
Lacy looked pleased. 

Never did such a complete “country 
cousin’’ set foot in the great metropolis as 
I was in those days. I ha: never seen Lon- 
don since I was four years old, and I found 
myself quite at the mercy of my stepmoth- 
er, who knew every inch of it, and loved it, 
with al) its dirt and smoke. Those three 
weeks were a perfect revelation to me, and 
taught me many a wholesome lesson. I 
learnt, even in that short space of time, 
that there are other things in the world be- 
sides good birth; I learnt to sound the 
depths of my own profound ignorance, to 
see people 1 despised, honored and distin- 
guished, and above all I became aware of 
the infinite insignificance of the Lacys. © 


ing 


Meanwhile my father and Mrs. Lacy 
seemed to vie with each other as to which 
should give me the most pleasure, and from 
morning to night I lived in a whirl, with 


the pleasing sensation that I was always 
well and suitably dressed. I was surprised 
to find what a large acquaintance Mrs. Lacy 
possessed. Invitation cards poured into 
our letter-box, mostly from her friends; for 
my father, in the days of bis poverty, had 
dropped out of sight and mind of his former 
companions, aud he was too shy and too 
proud to look them up again. Mr. Gar- 
forth was as much with us as his duties as 
M. P. would allow him; and, thanks to him, 
I had the pleasure of listening to an impor- 
tant debate, of seeing polo played, of going 
to the opera, and of joining in many other 
varied amusements of the London season, 
Still I kept him at arm’s-length, and left 
him entirely to the society of his sister. 

The next night, I was to make my debut 
at my first party. It was at the house of 
one of Mr-. Lacy’s friends, and I had been 
very anxious to refuse to go, but my father 
insisted on the invitation being accepted, 
I was the more inclined to be sulky because 
he was not asked, and I was to be chaper- 
oned by my stepmother only. I had made 
up my mind I should not dance, as I did 
not care to be introduced to Mrs. Lacy’s 
friends, and I knew no one else. I found 
when I got there that I need not have 
troubled myself; nobody asked me to dance, 
and I discovered that a London bajl-rvom is 
excellent medicine for country vanity. Mrs, 
Lacy had not been to balls for some years 
before her marriage, and knew no dancing- 
men. 

After I bad stood silent and mortified 
through four or five dances, 1 saw a Miss 
Clitheroe come in with her mother, and 
close behind her Mr. Garforth, 

** You here, Philip!’ exclaimed my step- 
mother in surprise. ‘Why, what brings 
you here?”’ 

** Yourself, of course,’ he responded. 
am come to look after you.” 

He shock hands with me, and then asked 
his sister to dance the waltz that was going 
on with him, 

“I cannot,’’ she said, though she looked 
as if she would have liked to do so. 

“Pray do not think of me,’ I said with 
iny loftiest air. *‘‘1 will keep your chair 
for you.”’ ‘ 

. “If you will allow me,” said Mr, Gar- 
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forth, ‘‘ Mr. Clitheroe would much like to 
be introduced to you, Miss Lacy.” 

I colored, and felt inclined to refuse, but 
then reflected I might stand there all night, 
and 8o unwillingly consented to make Mr. 


Clitheroe’s acquaintance. After this I got 
on very well. My hostess brought up sev- 
eral men, and introduced them to me, and 
I found myself enjoying it extremely. It 
was only toward the end of the evening 
that Mr. Garforth asked me if I had a dance 


to spare, “I am engaged,” I answered, 
“till we go away,” little thinking it was 
entirely owing to him that I was engaged 
atall. He departed serene as he had ar- 
rived, and it provoked me that I could de- 
tect no shadow of disappointment on his 
face. I was vexed with myself, though I 
should have done the same thing over 
again; no! I would have nothing to do with 
my detested stepmother’s relations, 

All good things come te an end at last, 
and so did our three weeks in London. We 
returned to Tawtworth, with little of our 
country rust rubbed off, with our ideas 
brightened and polished, and our—or 
rather my—mind expanded, My father 
was deiighted with what he called my suc- 
cess in London; several people had admired 
me to him, and | am convinced that se- 
cretly he thought me the prettiest girl there. 

We soon settled down quietly at Tawt- 
worth, resuming our old life: my father and 
I always together, Mrs, Lacy with her poor 
people, her flowers, books, and piano, It 
struck me once or twice that she was very 
much altered in these few months. The 
wistful look had grown into a settled ex- 
pression; the brown eyes were very sad. 
Once I was certain I saw them fill with 
tears, when my father, as he often did, put 
his arm round my waist, and drew me to 
him, and kissed me. 

** My darling,” he said, “‘ you must never 
marry; what should I do without you?’ 

When I looked again at Mrs. Lacy, her 
face wore its usual calm expression, and I 
tried to believe I had been mistaken, and 
hardened my heart against her, as formerly. 
She had all she wanted, why should she 
seem unhappy? 

Mr. Garforth came down to us every Sat- 
urday till Monday, and I could not hide 
from myself that I looked forward: to those 
visits of his far more than | approved. In 
vain I took myself to task; in vain I mea- 
sured the descent of the Lacys against the 
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insignificance of the Garforths, and made We had a very mild, warm September, 
myself as distant and disagreeable as I and were from home a great deal, paying 
could to Mr, Garforth. Saturday still con- visits iu the county for two or three days at 
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SEEING POLO PLAYED. 


tinued a red-letter day with me. and those 
summer Sunday evenings inexpressibly de- 
lightful. We used to spend them after din- 
ner in the dim, fragrant garden, when the 
moon would look down on us with her cold, 
tender light, and all my better nature would 
rise in aspiration for I knew not what. Now 
and then Mrs. Lacy would sing soft, sweet, 
quiet songs, that made me long to steal 
away, and cry. Sometimes, but rarely, as 
we paced up and down the terrace, we 
would fall into two and two,—my father 
and his wife, Mr. Garforth and myself; but 
I never allowed this, At the first turn 1 
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would twitch at my father’s coat, and draw 
him to myself, and leave Mr. Garforth to 
his sister. 


a time. 

On our return from one of these, 
Mrs. Lacy found two letters await- 
ing her, — one from Miss Clitheroe, 
to tell her of her engagement to a 
certain Captain Curteis; the other 
from Mr. Garforth, announcing 
himself for the next day. Both let- 
ters gave me unbounded satisfac- 
tion, though I hid it under the 
mask of the most profound indiffer- 
ence; but my father did not seem 
at all equally well pleased. 

“Miss Clitheroe going to be mar- 
ried!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, I 
thought you told me that Philip 
was to marry her.”’ 

“TI did hope it at one time,” she 
answered; ‘‘ but it seems that Cap- 
tain Curteis and Alice have been engaged 
for months, only her people would not hear 
of it. Philip is a very great friend of Cap- 
tain Curteis, and has been his confidant all 
through; so when he and Alice were indul- 
ging in those prolonged talks together, 
which I thought would terminate very dif- 
ferently, they were discussing Captain Cur- 
teis and his prospects ali the time. Philip 
was bound to secrecy hitherto; but, now 
that the affair has come all right, his lips 
are opened.”’ 

So that was how it was; and I felt unac- 
countably and unreasonably glad. 

I had had a passage at arms with 
Mrs. Lacy the previous week, in 
which I had come off victorious. 
The son of our rector, a boy of 
about seventeen, had presented me 
with a very large and handsome 
colley dog. To this dog being in 
the house, and the drawing-room, 
Mrs, Lacy objected; and I insisted 
that it should be. I appealed to 
my father, who had never refused 
me anything in his life; and he im- 
mediately acceded to my request. 
Mrs. Lacy gave im at once, nicely 
6©and gracefully; and there was no 

more said about it. My colley and 

[became inseparable ; and, wherever 

I went, he went too, 

On the 20th of September, — how well I 
remember the day!— Mr. Garforth arrived; 
and I clad myself in moral buckram, and 
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prepared to act the distantly courteous as 
usual, He and my father were out shoot- 
ing nearly every day, and of an evening we 
either strolled in the garden, or Mrs. Lacy 
sang. I generally took a book, and pre- 
tended to be immersed in it. 

One evening—Mr. Garforth was going 
away the next day —it was excessively hot, 
and we were out on the terrace til) half- 
past ten, Mr. Garforth the whole time in 
close confabulation with his sister, I un- 
usually silent with my father. At half-past 
ten, Mrs. Lacy and I retired to our rooms, 
and the two gentlemen walked down to the 
village for a last cigar. 

A lamp was burning in my tiny sitting- 
room, which adjoined my bedroom, when 
I went up-stairs, and here my dog stretched 
himself out, whilst I passed into the bed- 
room, and proceeded to unloose my hair. 
But I could not rest; I threw the window 
wide open, and, leaning half-way out of it, 
watched for two red sparks in the distance. 
But they were not visible. My head was 
so far out of the window that I could hear 
very little that was going on in the house; 
I did seem to have a certain consciousness 
of a slight crash behind me as it were, but I 
heeded it not; I was in the land of day- 
dreams. 

With the glorious full moon shedding 
her clear cold rays upon me, I was soar- 
ing to dangerous regions, At last I grew 
weary of watching, and drew in my head, 
to encounter a blinding volley of smoke, 
with which the room was so densely filled 
that I could not see the door. Through it, 
however, I tried to make my way, and to 
my horror perceived little curling tongues 
of flame advancing to meet me. The house 
was on fire. 

This fact I took in at once, and prepared 
to do battle for my life. Desperately I 
strode, or tried to stride, through the smoke 
which filled eyes, mouth, nose, and ears, 
and as I got toward my sitting-room the 
cruel flames in all their fury met my gaze. 
I stumbled horror-stricken over somethin 
lying across what had been the door, a 
fell senseless on the ground, 

. I shall never, never forget that dreadful 
waking, or rather all I woke to, It must 
have been about seven o’clock the next 
morning that I opened my eyes and found 
myself lying in the billiard-room, in an arm- 
chair. My dear old maid was near me, my 
father kneefing by my side,— no one else. 
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I tried to raise myself, and felt a cruel pain 
all down my arm and back. 

**AmI burnt?” I asked feebly. 
are they all? Is the house burnt?” 

‘Every one is saved, darling,” said my 
father; “‘but you must keep very, very 
quiet.” 

I murmured something unintelligible in 
reply, and shut my eyes; when I next open- 
ed them, to my amazement, father had dis- 
appeared. The doctor came and attended 
to my burns, which were comparatively 
slight, and my maid staid with me, but 
my father did not return. I grew restless, 
and, refreshed with food, insisted on know- 
ing what had happened. I was too much 
burnt to move, or I should have been run- 
ning wildly about to see what damage had 
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been done, As it was, I was obliged to be 
content with old Maria’s account of the 
fire, for still my father did not return, and 
I felt hurt beyond words at his non-appear- 
ance. But when Maria, with exasperating 
deliberation, commenced her story of the 
events ol the night before, and told me how 
the fire had begun in my sitting-room — 
from what cause they knew not, as it was 
completely destroyed—I could think of 
nothing else. My thoughts flew back to 
the previous evening, when I had heard 
the crash, as 1 stood with my head out of 
window; and I dimly remembered thinking, 
as I crossed my sitting-room, how unsafe it 
was of the servant. to put my lamp on a very 
small three-legged table I possessed. 
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“It must have been my lamp, Maria,’’ I 
exclaimed, which was upset somehow, 
and of course the mineral oil was in flames 
at once; but as the room was empty, I do 
not quite see how that can have been.”’ 

“Jt was the dog, my dear, depend upon 
it; he often knocked down the things down- 
stairs, poor thing.” 

The tone and the words told me that my 
poor colley was dead. 

“Oh! he did not suffer, I trust,” I moaned, 
bursting into tears. 

“*We think he must have suffocated at 
once, dear; he was found lying under you.” 

So it was my poor dear old dog I had 

stumbled over. Then again, how had I 
been saved? 
. “Ah, that was your stepmamma, my 
dear,”’” said old Maria; and I groaned, 
She fought through the flames, and half 
dragged, half carried you out of them till 
she got to the staircase, and there she met 
Jones. He took and carried you in here, 
and when he came back he found the mis- 
tress with her brother, quite insensible.”’ 

* And how is sbe?—how is she?’ I 
cried. 

“She is very, very bad, dear,” said old 
Maria, her eyes full of tears. 

“Then I must, I will go to her,” and I 
tried to rise. It was at this moment my 
father came into the room. | 

**O papa!” I cried, “tell me; it is not 
true, isit? Anne is not dangerously hurt?” 

“T trust she will get better,’’ he said, so 
gravely, his looks belying his words, that I 
put my head on his shoulder, and wept the 
bitterest tears I have ever shed. Of all in- 
tolerable feelings, is there any to equal that 
of remorse? 

darling,’”’ he said, and kissed me, 
do not cry like that. you will make your- 
self ill; you are not the only one who have 
to reproach yourself.” 

** Let me see her; let me ask her pardon, 
and tell her how I love her,” I entreated; 
but that might not be at present, and I was 
fain to lie still through those weary hours 
whilst my father was with Anne, Ah! if 
Anne had ever wished that any punishment 
might befall me for my conduct to her, she 
might have been amply satisfied now. 
Through those long, long hours, it seemed 
to me that my mental and bodily anguish 
combined was more than I could bear, and 
that.death would be a welcome release, -I 
could not cry any niore; I cculd only tor- 
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ture myself by remembering all the sneer- 
ing, unkind words and acts I had heaped on 
Mrs. Lacy since her marriage, till I groaned 
with loathing of myself; and oid Maria 
would soothe me with kind, loving woids, 
thinking it was the bodily pain, 

Toward five o’clock in the afternoon ihe 
dear old rector and Mr. Garforth appeared, 
for Anne was at the rectory. I hai only to 
look at Mr. Garforth’s face to read the last 
bulletin. It was very stern, white, and set, 

*“*Anne wishes to see you,” he said, in 
what sounded a curiously unfeeling voice, 

* And,” added the rector, ‘‘we have a 
room all ready for you, my poor child, and 
you are to be made comfortable.”’ 

They carried me between them to the 
carriage, completely wrapped in blankets to 
exclude all air, and if 1 had been Anne her- 
self Mr. Garforth could not have been more 
careful of me, though still with the same 
hard, set expression. 

**How he hates me!” I thought, “and 
rightly too.”’ 

I was carried up to poor Anne’s room, 

and Jaid on a sofa by the side of her bed, 
My father was with her, and she looked +o 
happy; but she sent every one away, and 
staid alone with me, I could not speak; I 
hardly dared look; I could only ery. 
- And how good she was! She listened to 
the torrent of self-.eproach I poured out on 
myself without interruption, knowing I 
could not be happy without it, aud she 
spoke to me words of comfort, which seemed 
to soothe and heal my wounded spirit. She 
told me she had always hoped to win my 
love, and now she was perfectly happy. 

“Promise me that you will get well,” I 
said. 
**T think, dear,’’ she answered, with her 
sweet smile, ‘*that the pain will soon pass 
away.” 

1 took the words literally, without fath- 
oming their hidden meaning, and felt com- 
forted and re-assured. I was always in ex- 
tremes, and now I felt unbounded hope. 

I do not know how long I staid with her, 
lIonly remember that every minute I grew 
calmer and happier, till at last she wid me 
one thing that made me turn red and white, 
and hot and cold, 

** Neil,” she whispered, for she was very 
weak, — ** Nell, 1 want to tell you a secret 
which I hope you will not mind. I should 
not mention it now, but that I fear to wait 
My brother,my dear Philip, has lost his 


heart to you; and although I ought not to 
tell you, I cannot help asking you not to re- 
pulse him until you have tried whether you 
could care for him a little. There is no 
one like him,—no one so good, so unself- 
ish; and I must plead for him, for he would 
never plead for himself.” 

What could I say? What could I an- 
swer? Mr. Garforth like me, whom I 
thought he hated! it was incredible. 

At this juncture, however, my father 
came into the room, and spared me my re- 
sponse, for he peremptorily forbade any 
further conversation. I gave Anne one 
long, loviug kiss, and with a feeling of 
strange happiness was carried to the room 
prepared for me, and soon sank into a long, 
dreamless sleep. 


Anne did not die, as she had anticipated. 
She was laid up for months, and her health 
was seriously impaired by the shock and 
the injuries she had sustained; but she 
lived. We were all very happy together, in 
spite of the serious grief of the half-demol- 
ition of our dear old home, and that of my 
stepmother being a complete invalid. There 
were sufficient rooms for us to live in left 
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standing, and those months that Anne 
spent on the sofa were some of the happiest, 
I think, of both our lives. We learnt really 
to know and love each other, and I could 
see my father’s true affection for his wife 
without experiencing those pangs of jeal- 
ousy that used to make me so miserable. 
To say that Anne was happy was no word 
for it. I had no conception of the depth 
and warmth of her feeling for my father. 
She simply idolized him; and to be in his 
presence, to know that he loved her, was 
quite enough for ber. 

And I was glad to think they were to be 
all in all to each other, for every day I was 
becoming more conscious of the secret Anne 
had imparted to me. Day by day the bar- 
rier I had erected between Mr. Garforth 
and myself gradually broke down, till one 
lovely February morning, standing together 
in the garden looking for violets, he asked 
me to be his wife. Then, wheh May came, 
and he took me away to his own home, I 
was thankful to think I left my dear father 
in such safe keeping, — thankful to think 
that he had had the good sense, and good 
taste, to choose for himself such a wife, and 
for me such a stepmother. 


A LOVE SONG. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


O my little darling! 
Your eyes are witching bright, 


Your face is like a flower, 


And your heart is light, so light! 


O my little darling! 
Your hair is silken fine: 


Your lips were made for kisses, 


And every kiss is mine, 


O my little darling! 
Come kiss me for my song: 


O my little darling! . 

How rich a man am I! 
Your love’s a richer treasure 
Than all earth’s gold can buy; 


If you would keep me singing, 


BShiocton, Wis., February, 1878, 


Kiss often, dear, and long. 


CHAPTER III. 


Doctor Thayer was not sentimental, and 
he was possessed by an earnest and fiery 
ambition in his profession. Moreover, his 
was one of those clean- working minds which 
never dally and dawdle, unless to dally and 
dawdie be the business of the hour; he al- 
Ways gave close atiention to the matter in 
hand. which in this case was a very inter- 
esting dissection, But there was something 
so pathetic in the face of the child that he 
could not help pausing a moment to medi- 
tate upon it. No mother, no relative, no 
friend even, to take care of ber during her 
sickness, to smooth the hair when she was 
dead, to adorn the small, cold form for its 
last sleep. The hands fell at her side as he 
undid the cloth that wrapped her, and not 
a ribbon, nor flower, nor bit of lace hid the 
bareness of the coarse, plain robe in which 
she was dressed. She was lovely, tou. A 
dead child is almost always beautiful, but 
this child had a beauty of her own, beside 
the luminous whiteness, the chilly serenity, 
the inexpressible solemn sweetness which 
death had brought her. Doctor Thayer was 
something besides a physician, he was an 
artist; and for once his profession was for- 
gotten, and instead of searching for knowl- 
edge, he paused te admire beauty. How 
long and curved thc dark fringes to those 
white lids! With his gaze fixed intently 
and unconsciously-on those closed orbs, he 
recollected the last time he had seen her, 
her pretty, shy way, her indignant grief 
when he had laughed at her, and the tears 
that had flashed in the beautiful eyes now 
shut and tearless forever. It had seemed a 
trifle to him then; but now he reproached 
himself with having been heartless and 
cruel. In a thoughtless moment he had 
wounded the heart and suffused the eyes of 
the little one whose whole short life had 
been a life of sorrow, and he had done it 
when he was happy; and when she had 
been doing the little possib!e to her to serve 
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the one he best loved. Now, as a fitting 
end to her deserted and friendless existence, 
her lifeless body, instead of dropping peace- 
fully to dust beneath the turf, was exhumed 
to serve that science which could not serve 
her, even in preserving a few pitiful years. 

“I vow, I hate to touch the poor, forsaken 
beauty!’ the doctor said, rising erect after 
having bent over her for some time, and 
drawing a deep breath as he spoke. 

He stood a moment ooking on the lovely 
waxen image that lay there in the strong 
light helpless, in his power, seeming also 
by his quietness to trust him, and strange, 
vague superstitions began to stir his brain, 
and reach down to his heart, He shrunk 
from touching her with the knife, she was 
so beautiful, she looked so living. It 
seemed as if she would cry out if he should 
touch her, 

‘Who would think that hard work would 
unnerve me so?”’ he muttered, turning away 
from the table, and walking up and down 
the office. 

The air was close and warm. He softly 
unlocked the door, and went out into the 
night. He did not dare to walk lest his 
tread should be heard; but he stood on the 
steps of the office and went through the 
dumb-bell exercises without the dumb-bells, 
drawing in full breaths of the pure, dewy 
air. It was the wrong way to strengthen 
his nerves, or silence his imagination; that 
could have been better done in sight of his 
bottles, instruments, specimens and skele- 
tons. The strange, maznetic influence shed 
from that cold and lovely image from which 
he had fled, radiated from every object in 
nature. He seemed a centre for all the 

converging rays that pointed in tremulous 
gold from every star; the purple of the sky 
and the warm gray air seemed full of invis- 
ible and infinitesimal sparks of fire; the 
perfumes came in pulses, and were like the 
breath of some creature floating about him, 
or like fannings from viewless wings; all 
that live dark seemed but the thin veil over 
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some mystery which he could almost see, 
and which touched him with soft and thrill- 
ing touches, yet just eluded his clasp, 

He shivered, clenched his hands, and 
strove to throw off the enervating influence. 

“The air is full of death,” he thought; 
‘of that which we call death, and which is 
only a change-working power, dissolving 
lower organizations in order to form them 
into higher. Only pure health can resist 
the potent influence of this atmosphere.”’ 

Setting his teeth and clenching his hands 
in the effort to steel his mind, he returned 
to the office, locked the door behind him, 
and stoed a moment looking over a book of 
anatomical plates that lay upon a shelf. 
Then he stepped decidedly back to the dis- 
secting-table and prepared for his work, 
but without looking at the subject. Lastly, 
knife in hand, he approached the body, and 
bending over it he drew away the coarse 

robe that veiled its bosom. As he did so, a 
thrill crept tingling from his finger-tips over 
his whole body, and every pulse throbbed 
with a noisy beating that seemed to defeat 
his sense of hearing. The child’s breast 
was rising and falling with an almost im- 
perceptible breath, and, first the long-fringed 
eyelids quivered, then they lifted, and dear 
litle Rose Paulier’s bright eyes opened, and 
looked with a bewildered yet earnest gaze 
into the startled eyes that bent above her. 

**My little darling,” he whispered, has- 
tily flinging the knife and gloves under the 
table, ‘do you know me? Do you feel bet- 
ter?” 

She looked at him a moment longer with- 
out seeming to comprehend; then a change 
that was more e@ brightening of the whole 
face than a smile, came over her, and 

stretching both her arms up, before he was 
aware of her intention, she had clasped his 
neck, and drawing him down to her, kissed 
him as a child kisses its father when she 
welcomes him after an absence. He was 
both astonished and touched, it was so un- 
like the shy child, and besides, it seemed 
such a tender re-assuring after his self-re- 
proaches on her account, and such an un- 
conscious manifestation of gratitude for the 
life which he had accidentally both reseued 
and spared. 

Anne Thayer was fully resolved that she 
would not sleep one wink till her husband’s 
return, In spite of his tender care and 
thoughtfulness, she felt aggrieved, she 
scarcely could tell why. After the assidu- 
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ous attention of the lover, and the husband 
of a week, it was rather hard that he should 
so abruptly change his manner of life. Sbe 
had counted on monopolizing his attention 
for the summer, perhaps for a year. She 
knew that people cool after a while, and 
she supposed that they would also; but it 
was a bitter disappointment to have bis at- 
tention so soon taken up by other things. 
She did n’t mean to blame him, and she did 
not blame him, she assured herself; indeed, 
study the subject as she might, she could 
not find any fault with him; but she came 
back to the same conclusion, that it was 
hard. Of course with so many patients, 
some of them in a critical state, it was to 
be expected that he would be grave and 
pre-occupied; but why did n’t he tell her 
just what he thought of mamma? and why 
had n’t he told her where he was going that 
night? He did enough by day, and if night 
calls were to be made, he might get Doctor 
Marston to make them. Besides, she had 
heard him say that very morning to Meeta, 
** Be careful not to do too much, dear. You 
know you are our sole dependence,” 

The bride of a week did not like her sis- 
ter to be her husband's sole dependence. 

“| know I'm not like Meeta,’’ she said 
to herself, beginning to cry; ‘‘ but, then, 
I 90 con 

Not knowing how to finish the sentence, 
or think of any possible reason why her 
husband should not have spoken precisely 
as he did, Mrs. Thayer cried a little while, 
and even while crying, fell asleep. 

Meeta,. after setting out a luncheon for 
the night-nurse, and seeing that her mother 
was comfortable, had gone to bed. She 
was learning that she must take care of 
herself, and that a weak yielding to grief 
and anxiety was not only vain, but that it 
rendered her unfit for the duties of the day. 
So, resolutely putting all thought from her 
mind, she closed her mental in closing her 
bodily eyes, and in a few minutes, by help 
of a sleeping-draught, was sound asleep, 
Charles alone, of all the family, remained 
up. 

“I’m going to wait for the doctor,’’ he 
said, as Meeta put her head in at the parlor 
door, and gently urged him to go to bed. 

She looked sorrowfully in his face, and 
with a faltering good-night, left him, not 
daring to trust herself with a word of sym- 
pathy. Poor Charles was trying to be a 
man, and the effort made him look pale, 


only the fearful looking forward to his 
mother’s possible death, but the pang which 
he felt on hearing of the death of Rose 
Paulier, and, also, that gloom and appre- 
hension inseparable from a time of general 
sickness. Besides, it was now almost a 
fortnight since the day he had carried Rose, 
stricken with fever, in his arms, had taken 
her breath, had felt her burning cheek 
against his own. If he had cahght the 
fever from her, it would show itself in a 
few days. 

Charles had not mentioned this last sub- 
ject to his brother-in law, but he thought 
that if the doctor should not be in haste to 
go up-stairs on coming in, and should be in 
a talking mood, he would ask him about it. 
The boy tried various ways to divert his 
thoughts, and watched the clock, wonder- 
ing what kept Anne's husband out so late, 
Eleven, twelve, one o’clock, came and went; 
and just as Charles was thinking that really 
he had a mind to go out in the front yard 
and listen for some sign of a step in the 
street, he heard what seemed to be a knock 
on the back door. He listened, and it came 
again, low and cautious, but an unmistaka- 
ble knock. 

** Who in the world can it be?” thought 
the boy, going out through the kithen, and 
from there into the corridor out of which 
the back door of the house opened. Here 
he heard the knock for the third time, but 
not now on the yard door. It was on the 
door at the end of the corridor which led to 
Doctor Thayer's office. 

For the first time the boy felt a little 
alarm, but while he hesitated, the knock 
was repeated, and he heard Doctor Thayer's 
voice on the other side, — 

“Charlie, won’t you open the door?” 

Charles immediately unlocked and opened 
the door, and saw Doctor Thayer there 
looking very pale and eager. 

“Is anybody up but you?” he asked, 
hurriediy, before coming in. 

“No; they ’re all asleep,” was the an- 
swer. 

At that the doctor stepped into the corri- 
dor, and laid his hand on his brother's arm. 

“Charlie, I believe that you ’ve got 
pretty good pluck,’’ he said, “‘ and I’m go- 
ing to give yéu achance to show it. How 
are your nerves? pretty steady?” 

*1’m all right,” the boy said, straighten- 
ing himself up. 
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and prematurely grave. There- was not 


“Good! Now you know you told me 
that Rose Paulier was dead?” 

* Yes,” the boy said, clouding over a lit- 
tle. 


** Well, she is n’t dead, :t was a mistake, 
and she is alive, and in that office. No 
matter just how she came there. Nobody 
must know it on any account. It would 
make trouble enough for me if it were 
known. No one in the house must suspect 
it, except Meeta, and she I shall tell in the 
morning. Can you help me? I must be in 
the house, and the child must not be left 
alone.” 

stay with her,’ the boy said, ea- 
gerly, understanding the whole matter at 
once. He had read of resurrections, and 
knew that doctors sometimes got subjects 
in a contraband manner; and he was far 
more likely to believe in marvels than one 
who knew them far better would have been. 

Full of excitement, he followed his 
brother as he hurried back to the office, 
and stepping in at the upen door, saw Rose 
Paulier lying on the sofa, a shawl wrapped 
about her, her head pillowed on a cushion, 
and her wide bright eyes fixed on them. 
She smiled as they entered, but did not 
move. 

** Now, my little girl, I’ve got somebody 
to stay by you,” the doctor said, sitting be- 
fore her, and taking her small hand in his, 
**Do you want Charlie for company?” 

She smiled kindly, but without perfect 
confidence in the boy, 

Aud I want you, too,” contriving with 
delicate tact to express her preference with- 
out giving offence to the other. 

*“*But L must go now,’’ the doctor said. 
**I ’ve got some sick people to see to. If 
you should be sick, Charlie will come after 
me, Will you be a good little girl and let 
me 

The smile had faded from her face, and 
the tears had rushed into her eyes; but she 
replied immediately with a faltering ** yes.” 

*“*And you won't cry for me?” continued 
the doctor, kindly. 

*No,’’ said the child, lifting her eyelids © 
with that peculiar motion of one who does 
not wish her tears to fall. 

**] will come soon again,’’ he said, smil- 
ingencouragingly. ‘* Andin the mean time 


if you should want anything, don’t be 
afraid to ask Charlie for it.’’ ' 

Giving particular directions to the young 
nurse regarding his patient, and taking a 
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tender leave of both, Doctor Thayer went 
into the house, bidding Charles bolt the of- 
fice door on the inside after him, and let no 
one else enter, 

‘* What self-control and fortitude the lit- 
tle thing has!” he thought, as he walked 
slowly through the corridor into the house, 
and instantly started, and breathlessly 
checked a thought which he would not for 
the world have indulged. But surely it 
would have been no crime if Doctor Thayer 
had wished that all grown people had as 
much self-control and fortitude as were pos- 
sessed by that little girl whom he had just 
rescued from the grave. 

The morning came, and with it certainty 
as to the fate of the sick mother. Before 
that her fever had been slight, with inter- 
vals of ease, and only a white fur on the 
tongue. But when the doctor went in at 
daylight, he saw the change. There was a 
haggardness about the face that had not 
been there before, the pulse had grown 
harder, the lips were dark and cracked, and 
the tongue, shrunken, dry and almost black, 
lay like a strip of corrugated leather in her 
mouth. The truth could no longer be 
doubted nor concealed. Mrs. Wilson had 
not many more days to live. 

We pass over these sorrowful days. They 
were bitter to all, perhaps least so to the 
dying woman herself. Meeta was prepared 
for the blow, and bore it as might have 
been expected, and Anne Thayer, when at 
length there was no more hope. called up 
her strength, and relieved her husband and 
sister of their fear of seeing her utterly 
prostrated. Perhaps poor Charlie was the 
one most overcoine, though he tried to bear 
up nobly. He maintained a sort of compo- 
sure before the others, and when he found 
his strength failing, would go off to Meeta’s 
chamber, where Rose was secreted, and 
flinging himself down by her chair or sofa, 
would hide his face in her lap, and sob 
without control. He had no pride with 
her, for she never suspected that it was un- 

manly for him to shed tears, but only put 
her arms around him, and wept also, or 
tried to coax him back to cheerfulness, 

The funeral over, and one day given to 
silence, the question came up as to what 
was to be done with Rose Paulier. For 


them to keep her was out of the question. 
It was equally out of the question to send 
her back to the poorhouse, even if any story 
could be invented to account for her sudden 
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re-appearance after burial. All the family 
agreed that the child must be placed where 
she would be better cared for in future. 
Charles pleaded that she might be kept 
with them, and persisted that she could be 
secreted for a while, then sent away to 
school till she could be presented without 
fear of recognition; but of course this ro- 
mantic plan was vetoed. Al) the while the 
matter had been plain in the doctor’s mind, 
and after waiting diplomatically till one 
project after another had been proposed and 
proved impracticable, he propounded his 
own solution of the difficuity, and after 
some arguinent, carried the day. 

The next morning after the decision was 
made, Doctor Thayer made a call on Mrs. 
Barbara Burkhardt. He would far rather 
have been excused from doing it, but it was 
a part of his plan, and he was not a man to 
shrink for trifles. His relations with the 
Hall family were rather ceremonious, and 
he understood perfectly that Mrs. Burk- 
hardt was not one who could easily forgive 
him for not marrying to please her, and for 
not submitting to be patronized by her. 
Like almost everybody else, he liked Mr. 
Burkhardt, and he tolerated Master Clar- 
ence’s visits to Charles Wilson. But for 
this unpleasant feeling toward the lady of 
the house, it would have been a delight to 
go there on that radiant June morning. 
For a person of his taste, a view of the 
grounds or the house was a pleasure. The 
massive wall of red granite and cement that 
bounded the estate on the roadside was a 
fine piece of work, and the great entrance 
gate was uncommonly elegant in pattern, 
Inside, the avenue was wide, smooth, and 
bordered by a novle growth of elms, back 
of which, and separate from them by a strip 
of velvet verdure, were piled rocks and 
ledges overgrown with vines and flowers. 
Art had well assi-ted nature in that beauti- 
ful place. In some sunny spot, overgrown 
by a grape-vine, or a dusky pine or spruce- 
tree for background, would stand a rhodo- 
dendron flushed w.th a cloud of rosy bloom; 
in some hollow of a ledge that looked wild 
as though primeval forests surrounded it, 
might be seen a sheet of rich purple which 
on nearer inspection you would find to be a 
bed of pansies. Where a tree had died it 
was not cut down, but vines, honeysuckle, 
woodbine or grape crept up and flung a 
green mantle over every bough and branch. 
In one place a whole dead tree was over- 
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spread by a net of strong wires, and in the 
immense cage so formed, a family of mock- 
ing-birds dwelt, and built their nests, and 
sang. A myrtle vine rooted in the hollow 
trunk grew over the north side of the tree 
and kept out any chill wind that might 
chance to come from that direction, and 
morning-glories climbed the trunk from the 
ground, and opened out their myriad chal- 
ices, white, pink and purple, about the 
lower boughs, here and there some venture- 
some blossom having reached far above the 
rest, The wire vf this gigantic cage was of 
gray hue, and being invisible at little dis- 
tance, the wonder with the beholder was 
why the birds stayed in the tree, and how 
those sprays of glossy myrtle and the frail 
bubble-like morning-glories remained sus- 


pended in the air, Far back in some shady 
nook, under pine trees that gathered in a 


sombre circle, you might see the ground 
spread, as it seemed, with a cloth of gold, 
and, pausing, half expect to behold some 
woodland queen set her pearly foot on the 
gleaming carpet, or a troop of fairies trip 
over it. Viewed nearer, it was thickly 
growing dandelions in yellow bloom. Pres- 
ently streaks and spots of smooth green 
dropped or trickled among the rocks and 
trees, growing broader, and uniting as they 
neared the lawn, and lifting your eyes, you 
could see a glimpse of the stone railing that 
surmounted the wing of the house, and the 
airy cupola that crowned the centre. Then 

, the trees opened to show a lovely, sloping 
lawn. flower-gardens and fountains, and the 
stately front of the Hall. 

** Madam, or somebody, has good taste,”’ 
muttered the doctor, as he paused on the 
upper terrace to glance about the grounds, 
and downward toward the road that bounded 
the estate, and was hidden by the billowy 
treetops. 

**Good-morning, doctor!’ said a voice at 
his elbow. And turning quickly, he con- 
fronted Mrs. Burkhardt, who immediately 
extended her hand and gave him a smiling 
welcome. 

**] was sorry to learn of your trouble,”’ 


she said. ‘‘I hope that the family are all 
well.” - 


Mrs. Burkhardt knew perfectly well how 
to be agreeable, and she was too well-bred 
to show any sign of the surprise she felt at 
this unexpected visit. Evidently nothing 
but business would bring Doctor Thayer to 
the Hali at this time, or at any time, save 
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who died here at your house two or three 


on the most ceremonious occasions. The 
two walked slowly toward the house, paus- 
ing now and then to comment on a view, a 
flower, or the weather. 

The lady was by no means a blot on the 
landscape, but rather added the finishing 
touch to it. Her large, fine form and hand- 
some face, the trailing folds of her rose-col- 
ored morning-dress, the white lace scarf 
over her hair, and the little white parasol 
she carried, made a very elegant picture, 
They went up the wide steps, madam stop- 


ping at the top to point out with her hand 
a glimpse of the distant ocean that glistened 
through the trees, then through the open 
door into a lofty hall that was lighted from 
the roof, and paved with a mosaic of native 
woods, set in an elaborate pattern. The 
stairway was in the rear of this hall, and 
was also of mosaic, the balusters richly 
carved of oak. 

**I want to show you a pair of cabinet 
pictures we got in London,’”’ Mrs. Burk- 
hardt said, leading the way into a pleasant 
morning-room at the right of the hall, 


“They were painted by a young German 
artist who was quite unknown, and was dy- 
ing of consumption; but they are exquisite. 
C. says that the poor fellow would be fa- 
mous if he could live.” 


**T should be happy to look at them,”’ the 
doctor said, anxious to put a stop to the 


lady’s courtesies; “but I came on an 
errand, and have but a few moments to 
s 

“Oh, indeed!’ says madam, seating her- 
self immediately, and waiting with folded 
hands for her visitor to state his busi- 
ness, 

**T am sorry that I am not able to explain 
fully the reasons for my coming to you on 
such an errand,”’ the gentleman began qui- 
etly, admiring the entire and immediate 
transition which his hostess’s manner had 
undergone from that of a charming enter- 
tainer to the business woman; ‘‘and still 


more annoyed that in so trifling a matter I 
am obliged to express myself with a some- 
what melodramatic degree of mystery and 
reserve. 1] have to ask you to trust to me 
that I would gladly avoid so absurd a degree 
of diplomacy if I could.” 

The gentleman smiled a slightly mocking 
but very pleasant smile, and the lady bowed 
without smiling. 

** You remember the nurse, Mrs. Paulier, 


| 
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years ago, and her little girl in the poor- 
house?”’ he went on, 

Mrs. Burkhardt bowed again, and with- 
out opening ber lips, which were pressed 
closely together, and somewhat pale, 

‘He knows how.she died!” was the 
thought that flashed through her mind. 

“You have also heard, doubtless, that 
the child died a week or two ago of fever?”’ 

This time there was no sign of response, 


but the lady’s brows were slightly drawn in 


a frowning shadow. Why did n’t the man 
go on and tell his business? He was trying 
to torment her, she thought. 

‘“*{ have beard from some one, possibly 
from yourself,” the doctor continued, ‘ that 


the mother left some little souvenirs which 


you are keeping till the child shall be old 
enough and ina situation to be intrusted 
withthem. Of course, you would naturally 
suppose now that there is no one to claim 
these articles; but I have come across a 


person who has as much right to them as 


the child would have if she were living, I 
am not at liberty to explain; but you will 
believe that I must be satisfied in my own 
mind as to the rights of the person to whom 
Irefer. If the matter is satisfactory to you, 
perhaps you would like to send these little 
souvenirs to their owner by me,” 


Doctor Thayer, though perfectly aware 
that his errand was, as he said, surrounded 
by an absurd degree of mystery for so small 
@ matter, was nevertheless astonished at 
the emotion which Mrs, Burkhardt showed, 
She became perfectly white while he spoke, 
and when she answered, entirely forgot her 
usual ease and courtesy. 

“This is very singular!’ she exclaimed, 
fixing her flashing eyes on him. ‘I do not 
understand why the affair should be con- 
cealed from me, or why I should be required 
to give up these articles without knowing 
to whom they are to go.” 


Doctor Thayer looked at her in astonish- 
ment, and haughtily rose to his feet. 

“I was not aware that I was making an 
insulting request,’’ he said, coldly. ‘‘I do 
not know what the articles referred to are, 
or whether they are of any value save to 
the owner. My impression was that you 
would wish to give them to any person hav- 
ing aright to rezeive them, and that their 
chief, perhaps only, value lay in the fact 
that they would be souvenirs of the dead to 
a near friend who is living. I have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter, of course, and 
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I beg your pardon for mentioning the sub- 
ject. The owner wiil at some time call on 
you, but I shall/not urge the matter any 
further. I wish you a very good-morning!”’ 

Having finished his speech, the gentle- 
man bowed lowly, and turned away with a 
very high head. 

** Stop, doctor,”’ the lady exclaimed, ris- 
ing. ‘*Of course I have no right to keep 
these trifles, and no wish to. I am merely 
annoyed that when-I took care of the wo- 
man in her last moments, and have felt an 
interest in the child ever since, there should 
be so little confidence shown me in the mat- 
ter. I prefer that you should take the arti- 
cles if you are satisfied as to the claim of 


the person who demands them. Indeed, 


they belong as much to you as to me, and [ 
am glad to get them off my hands.” 
“‘Pardon me!’ said the doctor, stiffly. 
“I must decline taking them under the cir- 
cumstances, I regarded the matter as a 
trifling one to you and to me, and as only 


of consequence to a near friend of the lady 
who is dead. I am astonished that it is 
sufficient to cause you any emotion, and I 
repeat that I shall on no account take the 
articles in question, but shall leave the 
lady’s friend to call for them at such time 
as may be thought best,” 


‘*Doetor, I insist on your hearing me,’”’ 
Mrs. Burkhardt said, in a tone more en- 
treating than peremptory. ‘‘ You have no 
right to state an errand so oddly, and then 
leave me in this abrupt manner because I 
am surprised and annoyed, I request you 
to do me the favor to resume your seat,”’ 

It was impussible for a gentlemaa to re- 
fuse. Doctor Thayer returned to his seat, 
and waited for the lady to speak. 

“You know some reason why this sub- 
ject should agitate me!’ she said, abruptly, 
fixing her piercing eyes on his with a look 
which she tried to make defiant, but which 
quailed in spite of her. 

“JT do not know any reason why you 
should be offended at my request,’’ he re- 
plied, evasively, determined if possible to 
solve the mystery which he perceived ex- 
isted. Rose had no friend but him; and if 
this lady was seeking to wrong her in any 
way, it was his duty to shield the child. 

* He knows about the poison,” the lady 
thought. ‘Perhaps I did wrong,” she 
said, aloud, assuming a grieved and defer- 
ential air; ‘‘but I am not acquainted with 
the law in such cases; and having once ar- 


ranged to conceal the manner of the poor 
creature’s death, it was impossible to change 
my course afterward. I have been sorry 
ever since; and yet what could I do?” 
Looking at him appealingly. 

**What was the cause of Mrs. Paulier’s 
death?” asked Doctor Thayer, looking 
steadily in the lady’s face. 

“You do not know?” she said, in atrem- 
bling voice. 

do not know,” he replied, decidedly. 

Mrs. Burkhardt dropped her eyes, and the 
blood rushed over her white face. She per- 
ceived that she had made a capital blunder. 

**]T should not have mentioned it to you 
had I not thought that you knew something 
about it,’’ she resumed presently, in a sup- 
pressed voice, which gradually cleared, and 
grew more assured as she went on. “ But 
Iam not sure that I would not rather you 
should know it. I tell you in confidence!” 
Looking at him inquiringly. 

“I shall not betray your confidence, un- 
less my sense of honor would oblige me to,” 
he replied. “ You have thus far told me 
nothing. Perhaps you had better not tell 
me. If the affair isanything of importance, 
I ought not to make any promise in the 
dark, particularly as I am committed to 
Mrs. Paulier’s friends. If she came to her 
death fairly, then I ask no further explana- 
tion.” 

‘The apothecary made a mistake in the 
prescription,’ she said hastily, in a whis- 


per. 

Ab 

*“*It was Mr. Somes, you knew him, and 
it almost killed the poor man. Indeed, I 
do not doubt it caused his death. Doctor 
Marston had ordered morphia, and I don’t 
know what horrid thing the apothecary put 
up. She died in afew hours. Of course 
we were terribly shocked and frightened, 
and our first impulse was to say to the ser- 
vants and visitors that Mrs. Paulier had 
been taken violently ill, and to avoid all 
the talk and gossip we could. Then, on 
second thought, it seemed as well to con- 
ceal thé whole matter, since Mr. Somes was 
in such distress, and promised to give up 
business immediately, and never to put up 
another prescription; and since really no 
one could be benefited by a complaint. If 
any friend of Mrs. Paulier’s had appeared, 
I should have told the whole, and let mat- 
ters take their course. In such a case, the 


business would have been taken quite out 
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of my hands. But under the circumstan- 
ces, and since the only end to be attained 
was revenge on that poor apothecary, who 
would do no more damage to any one, and 
since I dreaded the publicity of the affair, 
why, I concluded to keep it among our- 
selves,”’ 

Ending, Mrs. Burkhardt sank back in her 
chair, folded her hands, and looked at the 
doctor for his opinion. By this time there 
was a spot of bright red burning in each of 
her cheeks, and the folded hands were fold- 
ed very tightly. 

** You forgot one end which should have 
been considered an important one,’’ Doctor 
Thayer said, with cold severity; ‘‘and that 
is the poor, helpless child who by her moth- 
er’s death was left not only an orphan, but 
utterly without friends and support. So 
far as I have heard, Mrs. Paulier was a 
lady, and had always had a good home for 
her child, quite a different home from the 
one to which the little girl was sent. If 
nothing else had been accomplished by an 
investigation, Mr. Somes, who was well off, 
might have been made to pay for the sup- 
port and education of the child whom his 
criminal carelessness had deprived of her 
natural support and protector.’’ 

*T do not know the law in such cases 
made and provided,” the lady said, in a 
slightly sneering tone, yet with an evident 
desire to conciliate. ‘**Sending the child 
where I did, was not like sending her to the 
poorhouse, I put her under the care of 
Mrs. Warren, a most capable and excellent 
person, and meant to take her into my em- 
ployment as soon as she should be old 
enough and fitted to sew, or be in any way 
useful. To keep her here was out of the 
question. I did not wish to bring her up 
in the house as a servant, nor would I have 
her as one of the family.” 

** After this explanation, I have no longer 
any feeling of delicacy about receiving the 
articles of which I came here to speak,’ 
the doctor said, coldly. ‘ Shall i take them 
now, or will you send them to me?” 

“TI will send them to you,” Mrs, Burk- 
hardt replied as coldly. 

A forma) leave-taking, and the two parted, 
both, sufficiently disturbed. 

That evening, when the family at the 
cottage were gathered in the parlor after 
tea, there was a sound of horses prancing 
down their street, and presently Mrs, Burk- 
hardt’s carriage drew up at the gate, and, 


Mrs. Burkhardt herself descended. She 
had dressed entirely in black, and, having 
an errand to do, had anticipated a little, 
and made her visit of condolence rather 
sooner than she otherwise would. 

** But those who have so long known each 
other may dispense with a little ceremony,’’ 
she said, with mournful suavity, after hav- 
ing kissed both Meeta and Mrs. Thayer, 
and clasped the hands of the doctor and 
Charles, ‘‘ And I think in the first days of 
our trouble, when we can’t go out, we 
stand all the more in need of company, to 
distract our attention.” 

She was all grace and sweetness, was 
sympathizing, yet did not talk in that hor- 
rible skull-and-crossbones style which some 
persons feel obliged to adopt when making 
a visit of condolence, She prettily alluded 
to the fact that Anne had some one whose 
privilege it was to console her, and regretted 
that her congratulations to the bride must 
be made under the shadow of affliction, 
Just before going she drew from her reticule 
a tiny prayer-book bound in ivory and gold, 
and presented it to Mrs, Thayer. ; 

“* My wedding present comes rather late,” 
she said, ‘ but it is not, I hope, too late.” 

The bride acknowledged the beautiful 
gift, and made her acknowledgment for it. 

_“Oome up and see Clarence,’ the lady 
said to Charles. ‘He is longing to tell all 
his friends about his first European journey. 
To be sure it was only three months in Eng- 
land, but it was across the ocean, and he 
feels quite traveled.” 

She took an affectionate leave of the sis- 
ters, begging them to come soon to see 
her. 

** You need not see other company unless 
you like,’ she said. ‘Tell the servant, if 
we have any one with us whom you don’t 
wish to see, to show you into my private 
sitting-room, or to Cousin Margaret’s room. 
She would be delighted to see you. And, 
apropos of Cousin Margaret, doctor, will 
you be good enough to come up and see her 
in the morning? She is a great sufferer, 
and I really feel as though something might 
be done to relieve her. I wish that you 
would undertake her case.”’ 

Doctor Thayer offered his arm, and wait- 
ed on Mrs, Burkhardt to the carriage. Af- 
ter she had taken her seat, and nodded to 
the two ladies who stood on the piazza, she 
drew a little package from a pocket in the 
carriage, and presented it, without a word, 


to the gentleman, bowed to him, and wes 
driven away. 
Doctor Thayer felt. as though his silence 


on the subject of Mrs, Paulier’s death was 


bought. 

“She is certainly very adroit,’ he said 
with a smile, as the three seated themselves 
in the parlor again, Charles having gone ap 
stairs to see his pet prisoner. 

“You can’t, of course, refuse to go,” his 
wife said, more pleased than she would 
have owned at the graciousness of their vis- 
itor, and that her husband should be phy- 
sician at the Hall. 

**I have no desire to refuse,’ he said. 
“*It is my vocation to go; and it is a good 
place. I have n’t tried to oust Doctor 
Marston, and need have no hesitation in 
taking his place, as he would have none in 
taking mine if the situations were reversed, 
Besides, the doctoi is getting old, and has a 
large property, while lam young and have 
an extravagant wife to provide for,’’ laugh- 
ingly patting his wife on the shoulder. 
** Besides, again, I am glad that Mrs Burk- 
hardt is not likely to get a new physician 
here and try to put him in my shoes. She 
might do me great injury. And now, let 
us see what we have got here for our little 
Rose.’’ 

He opened the package, and took out the 
trinkets, surprised at their value and ele- 
gance, The miniature represented a young 
man of about twenty-five, exceedingly hand- 
some, but rather weak-looking, just the 
fave to captivate a young girl. The case 
was of fine gold, delicately wrought with a 
love-motto twined into the chasing of the. 


’ border, and the name “ Louis’’ marked on 


the back, A single row of large pearls sur- 
rounded the locket. ‘There was a gold 
thimble searcely larger than a child might 
wear, evidently an old one, and worn thin 
all over, a pearl ring with a single fine pearl 


_in it, and the watch, This last was a valu- 


able one, old-fashioned, but exquisitely 
made, and adorned with a wreath of pearl. 
flowers. Inside the case was engraven 
** Rose from Walter.”’ 

‘*Let’s go up-stairs and see the child,” 
the doctor said, “She may know some- 
thing about these.”’ 

But Rose knew only that the trinkets 
were her mamma’s, and that the pictured 
face was that of her papa. 

Doctor Thayer took the child on his knee, 
and questioned her closely about the per- 
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sons she had known, and those at whose 
houses she had been; but she could recol- 
lect no names save those three of the doc- 
tor and two ladies of whom Miss Fairfield 
had spoken. 

**The doctor is dead; but I mean to call 
on the ladies some time when I am in town,”’ 
Doctor Thayer said, absently smoothing 
the silken locks of the child as she leaned 
against his breast. Then, glancing at his 
wife, he put Rose down, and went to sit be- 
side Anne. It was not the first time that 
the bride had shown a pettish jealousy on 
seeing her husband pet the little orphan 
stranger. 


CHAPTER IV 


When Rose Paulier was told that she was 
to have a new home, and that she was to go 
to it immediately, she made no ado. If she 
looked a little more sober than usual, it was 
scarcely noticeabie, for she seldom smiled. 
But Charles loudly protested; and when 
Doctor Thayer started away at five o’clock 
one morning with his charge, the boy not 
only refused to eat any breakfast after it, 
but went off and wandered about the roads 
all day, not coming home till late in the 
evening. He had taken leave of Rose over 
night, and had not meant to speak to her 
in the morning; but at early daylight his 
door was opened an inch or two, and a soft 
voice whispered, — 

“Charlie, are you awake?”’ 

“Yes, little dear,’”’ he answered, fondly. 
Come in.” 

First appeared a loose curl of brown hair 
pushed through the door, then the edge of 
a pale, sweet profile, then the whole lovely 
face was put in, which turned and looked 
at him with its bright eyes. At any other 
time Master Charles might have been 
shocked to have a young miss come to his 
room when he was in bed; but now grief at 
losing her mastered every other thought, 
and sitting up in bed, he stretched his arms 
toward her and waited, eager and silent, as 
she slowly and shyly came in, a step at a 
time, then a little pause, till she was close 
to him; then she sprang into his arms. 

** Will you be sure to come and see me, 
Charlie?’”’ she whispered. 

“Yes, dear, if they will let me. And 
will you be sure to recollect your promise 
to 

** Yes, if 1 don’t forget it,” says Rose, 
doubtfully. 
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“You are not to tell it to anybody,” he 
said, earnestly; ‘*but you are to marry me 
when we are both old enough. Then we 
will keep house by ourselves, and nobody 
shall ever take you away from me. Re- 
member, if any one else asks you to have 
him, you are to say that you are engaged.”’ 

** Rose, come, dear!’ called Miss Meeta. 
And after one more kiss and embrace, she 
ran out of the room and down-stairs, wip- 
ing &way the tears that came again as fast 
as she wiped them. 

Doctor Thayer was in the dining-room, 
eating his breakfast. 

“Come, little one,” he said, “eat your 
breakfast as quickly as you can, and we ’ll 
be off.” 

Rose sat very properly up to the table, 
buttered her bread and raised it to her 
mouth. .Then she put it down again, and 
glanced timidly at the other two, who did 
not seem to be noticing her. Her lip was 
quivering so, and her throat was so full, 
that she could not eat. Without appearing 
to notice her trouble, Miss Meeta tempted 
her with a little plate of jelly, but with 
equaily ill success, 

** Why, you poor child!” she said. ‘ Who 
would think you would care about leaving 
us! Don’tecry! You are going to a pretty 
place, where they will be kind to you; and 
if you wish, some time you can come to see 
us.”’ 

Rose struggled to hold back her tears, 
but they would come, and she gave a little 
sob. 

“Are you sorry to go?’ asked Miss 
Meeta, taking Rose in her arms and kissing 
her on the forehead. 

“Charlie feels so bad,’’ whispered the 
child, with quivering lips, nervously twist- 
ing the ribbon that bound Miss Meeta’s 
curly flaxen hair. 

** Eugene,”’ said the sister-in-law, abrupt- 
ly, “this is the most captivating child I 
ever saw. If I should live anywhere but in 
Saxon, ] would have her to live with me,” 

**T hate to have her go away,’’ the doctor 
said, “* but there is no help for it. The cir- 
cumstances of her being with us, and the 
manner of her coming, give me a peculiar 
interest in her and a claim on her. But 
there is no other way than the one we have 
decided on, and the sooner we get over it 
the better.’’ 

Miss Meeta sighed, and finding it impos- 
sible to make Rose eat anything, dressed 


her for her drive, and drawing a veil closely 
over her face, led her down the garden walk 
and put her into the carriage that stood at 
the gate, 

It was a lovely morning as the two rode 
slowly through the fresh suburban streets. 
The sun was up and lazily pushing before 
him the mists that clung in silvery masses 
wherever they could hide or bang. The 
fruit trees were in their fullest bloom, and 
the gardens were gay with flowers. Birds 
were darting about, dew was glistening and 
dropping, all nature was fresh, fragrant and 
awake, Sitting beside her guardian, quite 
convent and safe since he was with her, 
Rose Paulier leaned back on the cushions 
‘and drank in the morning, vaguely enjoy- 
ing all its beauty, and the smooth, light 
motion of the carriage. She watched the 
doctor, however; marked how even he kept 
the reins, and wondered if his shining little 
sorrel horse would n’t rather carry him 
than any one else. Then her eyes traveled 
along the reins to the hands that held them. 
Only one wore a glove; the other was bare, 
and just touched the rein now and then, 
dropping again to the doctor’s knee. It 
was a very handsome hand, white, beauti- 
fully shaped, with round and tapering fin- 
gers, sensitive at the tips, and adorned 
with a wrought gold ring, holding a small 
but very brilliant amethyst. Miss Rose 
watched this hand for some time. Its 
whiteness and symmetry pleased her, and 
she had achildish delight in the glittering 
gem. Then her eyes stole yet further, 
marked the narrow band of snowy linen at 
the doctor’s wrists, the fine, clear gray of 
his coat-sleeve. Finally, the bright, inquis- 
itive eyes were lifted suddenly to the gen- 
tleman’s face and met his eyes watching 
them. He was smiling, and her glance in- 
stantly fell under that kind, penetrating, 
yet amused look. 

“If one could know what thoughts are 
buzzing like bees inside that little head,” 
he said, with graceful lightness, “If one 
could even guess what she is thinking 
about! Perhaps you are having a pleasant 
drive?” 

She smiled up at him with a wistful 
look, as if desirous to speak, but not daring 
to. 

“You won’t forget me in the place you 
are going to?’’ he asked, fondly watching 
the changes on that fascinating child’s face. 
Instantly the soft brightness ieft her eyes 
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and lips, and in its place came an expres- 
sion of astonishment, grief and alarm. 

“Are n't you going to stay with me?” 
she exclaimed, all timidity gone. 

He put his free arm about her, and with 
the white hand which she had admired, 
drew her pale face close to his bosom. 

* My dear child, how can [? I must go 
home and live; that is the place forme. I 
would like to keep you with me, but it is 
impossible. Some time I will come to see 
you, if you don’t forget me. Are you go- 
ing to forget me, Rose?” 

She said not a word, but any to him, 
trembling from head to foot. 

Doctor Thayer was indescribably touched. 
This friendless little one whom he had res- 
cued from death seemed to belong to him, 
and to recognize that ownership. Was it 
not possible that in calling her back to life 
he had established some relationship with 
her as strong as that of blood? Was it quite 
right to put her so entirely out of his hands? 
Was it not possible to explain and clear 
himself, or to recall the child to his protec- 
tion after a brief absence? A single thought 
was sufficient to sweep away these ques- 
tionings, and that was a thought of his 
wife. She certainly had not taken very 
much to the child. It was natural, he said 
to himself, that dear Annie, loving him as 
she did, should desire all his attention, and 
should be anxious about everything which 
could affect his welfare. 

“I must give you up, my little girl,” he 
said, holding her closely, and looking down 
into the eyes that looked up into his. ‘ But 
will you remember what I say to you now?” 

Her lips faintly syllabled a * yes,” which 
he saw rather than heard. 

“Don’t tell any one else what I say to 
you,”’ he said, jealously. ‘* Keep it all for 
@ secret between you and me. Rose, did 
you know that I saved your life—saved 
you from dying?” 

The pupils of the child’s eyes dilated 
slowly, her jips parted, but without giving 
utterance to a word, the breath hanging 
suspended on them, and her brows drew 
themselves slightly together, as though she 
was trying to understand or to remember. 

“In the first place, you have to thank 
God,’’ he went on, looking at her steadily, 
‘*and next to him, you have to thank me for 
your life. I shall never forget this, and 
you must not, It makes a bond between 
us which nothing must break. I am your 
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second father, and you are the first child of 
my heart. However I may jove others, 
and however you may love them, no one 
may, No ope Can, come so near to you or to 
mie as we come to each other. Whenever 
in after years you hear my name, think, 
but do not say, ‘He saved my life, and I 
must not forget him.’ Whatever you may 
propose to do of importance, remember that 
there is one who has a claim on you, and 
do not inake a promise without ‘consulting 
me? Will you remember?” 

“*Yes,”’ said the child. 

“‘And now,’’ he went on, smiling again, 
‘cheer up, and tell me how much you love 
me.,’’ ‘ 

“I love you,”’ she said, hesitatingly, sit- 
ting upright, drawing a full breath, and 
looking about as if in search of something 
to measure her love by, “I love you so 
much as I can’t measure.” 

*God bless you, my white Rose!’’ ex- 
claimed her protector, unwonted tears dim- 
ming his eyes. 

The two drove about five miles through 
the lovely green roads and lanes, and then 
for a half mile or so the houses disappeared, 
and they were slut in by over-arching trees 
that brushed the top of their carriage. 
Presently, through the sound of sweeping 
deaves, and bird-songs, and babbling of 

‘brooks, fell a sudden soft clash of music 
that seemed to come from the skies,—a 
chime of bells, clear and sweet, set all the 
air ringing about them. With a start and 
an involuntary smile of delight, the little 
girl ‘raised her eyes, and saw, near by and 
high up over the trees, tlie top of a square 
tower in which these golden-toned bells 
were swinging. It appeared and disap- 
peared like.a vision, as their carriage spun 
over the ground, and in a minute more 
they turned imto a broad highway and came 
out in front of a stately edifice, that stood 
back, with gardens, a lawn and an avenue 
in front. This building was lofty in itself, 
having four stories with a deep basement, 
and consisted of a square centra) edifice 
with tewer and cupolas, and two long wings, 
and it was placed so as to have a yet more 
commanding. appearance, being on a rise 
graduated into two deep terraces, Fine 
old trees stood in groups, adorning but not 
shading the house and grounds too much; 
flowers bloomed in beds around the terraces, 
and in large garden vases placed on the 
walks” tbiere were glimpses of grapery, 
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greenhouse, and extensive gardens and or- 
chard in the rear of the buildings. Every- 
thing was in exquisite order; and, early as 
it was, the windows were all open, and the 
curtains half drawn, having that look which 
indicates that the rooms within are arranged 
for the day. The wide gate leading into 
the avenue was open; and there Doctor 
Thayer entered, drawing his horse back to 
a walk, und presently stopping for a mo- 
ment as the sound of singing came through 
the open windows of a room in one of the 
wings. 

** Listen!” he whispered. 

And, with her pale cheek against his 
sleeve, Rose listened. A choir of female 
voices was singing an invocation to the 
Holy Spirit. 


“Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia 
Quae tu creasti pectora, 
Qui Paracletus diceris, 
Donum Dei altissimi, 
Fons vivus, ignis, charitas, 
Et spiritalis unctio!’’ 


Ts n’t that sweet, little one?’ asked the 
gentleman, smiling to cheer the child. 
* You will hear singing like that every day. 
And see what a fine house you will live in! 
Don’t you feel glad, now, for coming?” 

Rose shook her head, unable to speak. 

* Well, it can’t be helped. We must say 
good-by. Say it to me now, while we are 
alone. Good-by, and God bless you, my 
dear, sweet little white Rose!’ —- 

He put his arm about her; and she clung 
to him, silent, and trembling violently, — 
clung as though she would never let him 
go, her small arms clasping his neck, her 
cold little forehead pressed lovingly to his 
cheek. 

**Good-by!’’ she whispered, after a mo- 
ment, and, in speaking, suddenly released 
him, sinking back in the carriage, but hold- 
ing his hand, which she kept clasped to her 
neck, with her cheek turned sideway, and 
pressed to it, —a gesture expressive of ador- 
ing fondness. 

In a few minutes they reachéd the central 
flight of steps that mounted the first ter- 
race, where Doctor Thayer fastened his 
horse, and, lifting Rose from the carriage, 
Jed her up to the lofty portico, and rang the 
door-vell. It was answered presently by a 
wothati dressed in the garb of a retigieuse, 


who held the door open, and silently mo- 
tioned the visitors to enter, conducting 
them across a long, airy hall, of which the 
floor was bare and white, into a prettily 
furnished parlor. There, having motioned 
the doctor to a chair, and smilingly ad- 
vanced a stool for Rose, she stood with 
downcast eyes, awaiting orders. 

**T would like to see the superior,” said 
the doctor, 

**She is in the chapel now,” the nun an- 
swered, in a low, soft voice, which was in 
keeping with her gentle movements, and 
modest, downcast face. ‘I will tell her as 
soon as she comes out.”’ 

“Very well: I will wait.” 

The nun bowed slightly, and withdrew 
with a noiseless step. 

After she had gone, Rose pushed the stool 

to Doctor Thayer’s elbow, and, seating her- 
self on it, took his hand, and again held it 
clasped between cheek and shoulder, her 
breath coming quickly, and a faint color 
beginning to flicker in her face. Neither of 
them said a word; but they sat there, the 
child clinging to the friend she was so soon 
to lose, that friend looking down on her 
with a pang of pity and tender regret. 
’ Presently the door was softly opened, and 
the superior of the house came in, smiling 
pleasantly, her manner showing that min- 
gling of sweetness and dignity which we so 
often observe in those whose vocation is re- 
ligious. Her age might have been fifty. 
She was large and noble-looking, with a 
somewhat patrician cast of features, clear, 
steady eyes of deep blue, and a mouth that 
seemed to smile even when closed, so sweet 
were its curves, 

**T am the superior,”’ she said simply, sa- 
luting her visitor with unconscious stateli- 
ness, as he rose to meet her. 

Doctor Thayer gave his name, which she 
had heard before, and told his whole story, 
omitting nothing. He was not in the least 
afraid that the gentle religieuse would feel 
herself called on to have him arraigned for 
grave-robbing, particularly when the fruits 
of his depredation had been so fair a lamb 
for her flock. 

**I am not a Catholic, madam,” he said; 
* but I am sufficiently well informed to be 
not only willing but desirous to place this 
child in your care, Indeed it is only here 
that the secret of her identity can be pre- 

served. Should any friend of hers ever ap- 
pear, I shall of course give up that authori- 
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ty and responsibility which I now assume, 
I shal) pay for the child’s board and tuition, 
and expect to be consulted about anything 
of importance which may be proposed for 
her, and informed if she should be sick, or 
if anything should happen to her: For the 
rest, I desire that you will use your own 
judgment. Let her have every advantage 
which your establishment affords, and be 
fitted to become a teacher in case it should 
become necessary at any future time that 
she should do anything toward her own 
support.”” 
*] am to bring the child up a Catholic?’”’ 
asked the superior. 
The doctor paused, and hesitated a mo- 
ment. His religious opinions were of the 
most liberal sort. He was what might be 
called a full-blown Unitarian, which is 
about as near an entire loosing of dogmas 
as can well be. Mrs. Burkhardt, who was 
a candle-and-incense Puseyite, taking all 
the husk of Catholicism, and leaving the 
kernel, had been used to call the doctor an 
infidel, whatever that may be. Perhaps 
he was an infidel, —there certainly were a 
good many things which he did not believe; 
but he liked religicn in a woman, though it 
might incline her a little to superstition, A 
man, even the most freethinking, rather 
likes that his lady friends should believe 
more than he does; if for nothing else, that 
he may show his superior wisdom by laugh- 
ing at their little amiable credulity. Be- 
sides, the doctor regarded this child as ex- 
ceptional. His imagination was excited 
about her, both her person and circum- 
stances; and believing one religion to be 
about as good as another, taking, moreover, 
an @sthetic view of the matter, he was in- 
clined to believe that the Catholic faith was 
the one best suited to his little charge. He 
could easily fancy her, gliding, with her fit- 
ful, graceful step, past walls adorned with 
pictured saints, putting her small hands 
palm to palm, to pray to her guardian an- 
gel, raising those deep and brilliant eves of 
hers to follow the wreaths of incense till 
they faded among the cherubim on the ceil- 
ing. 

* After all,” he said, laughing, ‘‘ what 
use would it be for me to say no? There 
would be au atmosphere about her life 
which would influence her, even if no direct 
instruction were to be given. Besides,” he 
added more gravely, “‘such a prohibition 
would be in some measure destructive of 
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perfect coufidence between you and the 
child; and I am very anxious. madam, that 
you should be to ber in place of the mother 
she has lost, i want her to find here a 
happy home.”’ 

The superior’s ex; ressive face thanked 
and assured him still more than her few 
earnest words. 

“I shall feel a peculiar interest in the 
child,’ she said; **not so much from her 
orphan state and attractive appearance, as 
because of her history. One whom God 
has so signally distinguished by raising her 
from the grave, almost by a miracle, must 
be destined for a singular fave.”’ 

A few words settled the pecuniary part of 
the arrangement. Doctor Thayer was to 
send the pay, and the superior was not to 
send any acknowledgment for it. In case 
by any accident the remittance did n’t reach 
hei at the proper time, she was to write to 
him within a week to that effect, her note, 
like all communications from her, to be 
sent, not by mail, but by a trusty messen- 
ger, who was to deliver it into the doctor's 
own hands, and to no one else, 

Docwr Thayer had a double reason for 
this arrangement, the second one of which 
made im feel a little guilty. The arrange- 
ment made at home had been that the child 
should be given to the nuns to adopt and 
do as they pleased with, he retaining no au- 
thority, and paying no expenses; but since 
she had clung so to him, and he had found 
how hard it would be to renounce all influ- 
ence over the fate of one bound to him by 
such peculiar ties, and to give her up so ut- 
terly that he would have no right to make 
even an inquiry for her, he had changed his 
mind. The only way to keep any hold on 
her was by paying her expenses, and that 
he instantly resolved to do. But he as in- 

stantly decided to say nothing at home about 
this change in his plans, 

“It would only worry and annoy Annie,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘She can’t understand how I 
feel, and does n't see why I should care any- 
thing about the child, and I can’t change. 
It is better to avoid discussion,” 

she been baptized?’’ the superior 
asked. 
The doctor did not know, and had no 
means of finding out. 

“You would wish her to be christened 
Rose?’ was the next question. 

* Yes, and I would like to add a name, if 
it is customary.”’ 
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Oh, she can take as many names as you 
like,” said the superior. 

Doctor Thayer bent smilingly over the 
ehild, who still nestled closely to his side, 
and lifting her face with his hand, asked, — 

**Would my little girl like to have me 
name her Rose Blanche? She is too white 
to be only a Rose, which should be pink, 
May I name you Blanche, dear?’ 

*Yes,”’ whispered Rose, with unsmiling 
lips. 

There seemed nothing else to do but to 
intrust to the superior the souvenirs of 
Rose’s mother which Mrs. Burkhardt had 
kept, and to take leave of the child. 

**Please write me a line after a few days, 
and let me know how she is contented,” 
the doctor said, rising. ‘‘I think that she 
will attach herself to the place and to you. 
but I shall fee] anxious til) I learn.” 

He clasped tightly the little hand that 
held his in its soft, clinging hold, held up 
the small face, and looking steadily into it 
for one moment, kissed the child, forehead, 
cheek and mouth, and suddenly released 
her. With her habit of obedience to and 
dependence on him, Rose did not at first 
comprehend his meaning, and did not resist 
him when he put her away. He bowed 
hastily to the superior, and went out of the 
room and out of the house. But as his 
hand was on the knob of the outside door, 
he heard a step running after him over the 
bare floor of the hall, and as the door closed 
behind him, and he stood on the steps, fas- 
tened out by the spring lock, a cry rang 
through the oaken panels, —not loud, but 
sharp, and full of anguish, Then ‘here 
was silence. 

“It is a shame!” exclaimed Doctor 
Thayer, turning to open the door again. 
But ii resisted his hand. He stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, listening; but no sound 
came to his ear. “It is cruel that a child 
should be made to suffei 

He put his hand on the bell-knob, but 
hesitated before ringing; and that moment 
of hesitation showed him the folly of going 
back, if he was not going to take Rose away 
with him. He walked uneasily to and fro 
on the wide veranda, and after a few min- 
utes, seeing one of the nuns near an open 
window, he spoke to her. 

** How is the child?” 

“The poor little thing is recovering,” 
was the reply. ‘‘She is with the supe- 
rior,”’ 


“Did she faint?” he asked, quickly. 
“Yes, sir.’’ 

**T will wait till she is quiet,” he said, 
decidedly. ‘* Please let me know presently.’’ 

He walked to and fro again with a trou- 
bled face, and after a while the nun ap- 
peared at the window and beckoned him. 
He softly approached and looked in. The 
superior sat in an arm-chair, holding the 
child on her lap; the little face was laid 
close to her bosom. It was evident that 
sbe was quiet, 

“She has found a friend,’’ the doctor 
thought, looking with a feeling of relief and 
yet of pain, 

The superior raised her eyes and gave 
him a smiling nod. He bowed, and turn- 
ing away, went down the steps, got into his 
carriage, and drove down the avenue, 

After petting and soothing the child a 
few minutes, the superior set her upright, 
and patting her pale cheek, said, cheer- 
fully, — 

““Now my little girl must go and have 
some breakfast. I have a pretty playmate 
for her here. Will she come now?” 

Poor Rose had no will of her own, and 
could only permit herself to be led up the 
great stairway, through a long upper hall 
with bare floor like the lower one, and into 
a large dormitory that crossed the end of it 
and occupied one of the wings. Both hall 
and dormitory had a bare look, but were 
fresh, airy, and exquisitely clean. The dor- 
mitory had windows at each extremity, and 
rows of little white-curtained beds at each 
side and down the centre. The doors stood 
open into the wash-rooms adjoining, show- 
ing the long line of faucets, each one with a 
basin underneath, the racks for towels, and 
the countless drawers and pigeon-holes that 
lined the walls. The superior led Rose to 
one of the beds, drew the curtain aside, and 
displayed a little gir! lying there with a 
thin, pale face and cropped hair, but with 
the brightness of returning health in her 
eyes. The child smiled gladly at sight of 
the nun, and kissed the hand that was of- 
fered her. 

“*Here is a little girl who also has been 
sick,”’ the superior said, lifting Rose and 
setting her on the bed beside the other. 
* And now you two are going to have break- 
fast together. One is Rose, and the other 


is Lily. You must be very fond of each 
other, and see which will get strong and 
well first.”’ 
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Smiling kindly on them, she wisely left 
them to become acquainted in their own 
way. For a minute they were silent, the 
sick child shyly regarding Rose, and Rose 
looking off with swimming eyes toward 
the windows, At length, Lily ventured, in 
the sweet, hesitating way of a bird learning 
to sing, — 

‘I’m real glad we ’re to have breakfast, 
are n’t you?” 

Rose looked with wan and listless sur- 
prise at the speaker. Breakfast was the 
thought furthest from ker mind. With her 
heart full of grief, and strange, tragical im- 
ages floating vaguely before her mind, — 
images that might well, if understood, ap- 
pal the stoutest mind, — Rose had but little 
consciousness of any bodily wants. 

‘We shall have strawberries, I think,” 
continued Lily, more confident now that 
the ice was broken. ‘Sister Anastasia told 
me that she should n’t be surprised if I had 
some, and of course you will too.” ” 

Rose drew a long, tremulous sigh, and 
began to look about her, and take note of 
things. 

**Is n’t this a splendid place?’ asked the 
other, determined to talk. 

Rose sighed out & “‘ Yes,.”’ 

** All the other girls got up early, and are 
down in the garden,” Lily went on. “I 
sleep late because I have been sick. At 
ten o’clock I shall be dressed and go out 
and walk on the terrace, or down the gra- 
pery. Will you go with me?” 

Here there was a faint rattling of dishes 
above the rustling of trees, and a nun ap- 
peared at the door carrying a waiter, and 
followed by the superior, who brought a lit- 
tle stand and placed it before the children, 
Sure enough, there were strawberries, two 
small saucers full, strewn over with sugar, 
and with a spoonful of cream in each. Two 
cups of chocolate and two generous slices 
of buttered bread completed the breakfast, 

Whether it was the novelty of her situa- 
tion, the gentle cheerfulness of her compan- 
ions, or some re-action in herself, Rose 
presently felt disposed to think eating not 
only possivle but desirable, and after a 
while managed to eat nearly all of her break- 
fast, giving half her slice of bread to the 
famished little convalescent. 

After leaving them to loiter and chatter 
for a while over their food, the superior 

came back. 

** You are to have the bed next to Lily’s, 


i 


Rose,” she said. ‘ And now you may come 
with me and see your place in the wash- 
room, You are to have this pigeon-hole 
for your own, and these two drawers; and 
when your trunk comes, I will show you 
what things to put in them. This is your 
basin, and you are to hang your towel here. 
Now go back and stay with Lily, and pres- 
ently I will take you both out to walk.” 


A week later, a note was handed to Doc- 
tor Thayer, in his office. 
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“Your patient is doing very well,’ the 
superior wrote. ‘She gains in strength 
and cheerfulness, is perfectly at ease wiih 
me, and has become attached to a little girl 
whom I have given her for a playmate. 
The friend I have chosen for her is Lily 
Raymond, an orphan of Southern parentage, 
who has no near friends, and who spends 
her vacations with us, I think you may 
feel perfectly easy about the child.’’ 

The doctor read the note twice, then 
twisted it up and carefully burnt it, 


THE ASTROLOGER’S TOWER. 
BY MISS CAROLINE ORNE. 


{‘ Astrology was one of the modes most anciently and universally resorted to for discovering 


the fortunes of men and nations. .. . There was something flattering to the human imagination 
in conceiving that the planets and the orbs on high were concerned in the conduct we should 


pursue, and the events that should befall us.’’] 


CHAPTER I. 


Verona Delmond stoo@ at the portal of a 
tower old, gray, and ruinous, which opened 
from the second story upon a piazza, and 
which was commonly called the Astrologer’s 
Tower. 

The twilight shadows, while they veiled 
in a soft, sweet eclipse the reflex of day’s 
last golden glory, made brighter the young 
moon, whose silver rim, curved like a fairy’s 
boat, would soon touch the wesvern horizon. 
The clustering stars of Orion were begin- 
-ning to sparkle like jewels in the chambers 
of the south. Losing herself more and 
more in a silent trance of thought, Verona 


recalled to mind the saying that Jupiter 
brings whatever is great, and Venus all 
things fair. 

«Jupiter was the ruling star at Julian 
Stanfield’s birth,” said Verona, involunta- 
rily giving expression to her thoughts; 
“and, if the saying is not a fable, its influ- 
ence may prove propitious.” 

Unperceived by her, Argoli, a man of ven- 
erable appearance, and renowned for his 
learning, especially for his great knowledge 
of astrology, had entered the apartment by 
an opposite door, As he stood there, still 
as night, in a dusky corner back of a table 


on which were arranged astrological instru- 


ments and symbols, and bocks treating of 
occult science, there was a look of grave 
anxiety on his usually placid countenance. 

**Tt cannot be a fable,” Verona went on to 
say. ‘‘ What men, wise, great, and learned, 
hold to be true cannot be doubted by a sim- 
ple, ignorant girl like me, The heart needs 
a language; and may not the stars be its al- 
phabet?”’ 

She was startled by hearing the words, 
“They may,”’ pronounced in a deep, mel- 
low voice. 

“* They may,’’ was reiterated. 

And Argoli stepped forward, so that she 
could see him, 

“They can, moreover,” said he, ‘‘be 
made the mystic ladder between the heav- 
ens and the earth for those sweet aspira- 
tions audible to the heart, though silent to 


the ear.”’ 
**When I last saw you, you told me that 


Jupiter was in the ascendant at the time of 
Julian Sianfield’s birth,” said Verona. 

“*T did; and now it has become necessary 
for you and him to know that the auspi- 
cious influence of Julian's ruling star was 
threatened by an evil star lurking in the 
corner of the house of life, and according to 
its position to other stars, now that he has 
entered his twenty-second year, will at 
times threaten his life,” 


“How? In what way? Tell me! ob! 
tel! me!’’ 

** As yet, it is only dimly shadowed forth, 
In my mind's eye, I can see the golden 
scales suspended in the midst of the celes- 
tial signs, which hold and balance the fate 
of mortals, As respects Julian, there seems 
to be a slight leaning, now and then, toward 
the fatal side.” 

** His life, you say, is threatened?” 

“The danger will come upon him with 
swift though stealthy and muffled steps. 
There will be more than one hand raised 
against him,” 

** Whose hand? tell me whose.’’ 

‘ Their forms were not fully revealed to 
me. They were partly lost in what seemed 
a cloud of mist. Only one face was clearly 
seen, and that belonged to one who appear- 
ed to be urging an assassin to the work he 
wished him to do.” 

“* And was the face one you knew?” 

“ It was,’’ 

‘* What if he, whose name has seemed to 
be whispered in my ear more than once 
since I stood here, is the one you mean?”’ 

** It may be.” 

‘Heaven help me if it is! The bare 
thought of it makes my blood creep like ice 
through my veins. It must, I think, be the 
voice of an evil spirit striving to alienate 
me from one, whom, for Julian’s sake, I 
ought to love.”’ 

** It seems to me to be a voice of warning, 
the utterance of a good rather than an evil 
spirit.”’ 

* You may not think it a good spirit when 
I tell you it warns me against Mordred, 


Julian’s owu and only brother.’’ 

“That brother is the guilty one who 
seeks Julian’s life.”’ 

“It can’t be. The bare thought of it is 
too dreadful. Even in the words there is a 
horror that seems to burden the air of this 
silent summer night, making it too heavy 
to breathe.”’ 

And, weak and trembling with agitation, 
Verona sank down on the door-sill, From 
her face all the brightness and bloom had 
vanished, leaving her — 

“ Like a self-folding flower 
That faints into itself at evening.” 


But the imminence of Julian’s danger 


exclaimed, — 
“I must and will make an effort to save 
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Julian from the danger that threatens 
him.” 

**T can think of none that can be made 
available. Under the cloak of hypocrisy 
Mordred so carefully folds around him, de- 
ceit, treachery, cruelty, and all manner of 
villany, are carefully concealed.” 

“Tf I could see Julian, could I not warn 
him of his danger? He might think of 
some way whereby he could avoid it.’’ 

“He might if anything could be proved 
against Mordred; but there cannot. Sir 
Angus, your guardian, would treat the 
whole matter with scorn. He would only 
give it a puff, the same as a child would 
give a soap-bubble, and think no more of it. 
To remain here will be the worst thing he 
can do,’’ 

** And I am the means of his being here. 
He yielded to my entreaties not to join the 
warlike expedition, because I was haunted 
by an undefinable fear, when he told me he 
intended to go, that he never would return, 
He yielded, although by so doing he let 
slip the chance of winning the honors of 
knighthood. I must now see him, and urge 
him to go,”’ 

**It is the best that can be done. Mor- 
dred, I think, will not follow him. He does 
not covet warlike honors, and chivalry to 
him is onlyaname. He has always treated 
with scorn the idea of being trained in 
what have been called nurseries of nobility, 
whose mainspring is valor modified by gen- 
tleness and courtesy; and therein lies the 
difference between him and his brother,’’ 

** How am I to see Julian?” 

** If you see him at all, it must be between 
now and sunrise.’’ 

** He is now miles from here.” 

“A message must be sent him by my 
nimble-footed boy I have named Mercury, 


By the light of yonder taper you can write 
a few words,” 
And Verona wrote as follows: — 


“* JULIAN,—It is now midnight, and I 
must see you by daybreak. As to meet you 
at the castle may cause suspicion which 
may endanger your safety, I will meet you 
at the edge of the woods, opposite the As- 
trologer’s Tower. My guardian, as you 
know, likes your brother better than he 
does you.” 


Meanwhile Argoli opened a door which 
communicated with a little anteroom, and 
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aroused her; and, starting to her feet, she Z 
i 


roused the boy Mercury, who in less than 
five minutes was on his way with the mess- 
age to Julian. 

“Even now,’ said Verona, when he was 
gone, ‘‘after all that’s been said, | fear I 
have been too hasty. It cannot be that 
Mordred is seeking the life of one who has 
been more than a brother to him. May not 
the starry influences mislead sometimes?’’ 

“For the most part, I hold them to be 
immutable. You don’t know Mordred as 
wellas Ido. I have made hima study. In 
early childhood, he was cross, crabbed, and 
overbearing to his brother. Even now, a 
vivid picture rises up before me, — how 
Julian looked, when, with a strength and 
fearlessness beyond his years, he leaped his 
father’s war-horse — a spirited red roan — 
from the brink of a precipice overhanging 
the river, and saved Mordred, who had been 
seized with a sudden cramp, from drown- 
ing. But, though Julian had risked his 
own life to save his brother’s, the jealousy 
instead of the gratitude of Mordred was ex- 
cited by the praise bestowed on the brave 
lad, and he sneered when he saw Julian’s 
frank, handsome face beaming with joy. 

“* And, in return for saving him, Mordred 
seeks his life! it cannot be! To entertain 
such a thought carries one beyond the limit 
of human nature.” 

“He is thoroughly selfish. The question, 
‘Am I not bound to promote my own pleas- 
ure and happiness?’ makes him listen to the 
foul fiend, who pushes him on to his own 
destruction, and, I fear, Julian’s too, who 
is too generous and noble to be suspicious. 
But 1 hope, not without reason, that the 
kite’s wings will be clipped before he se- 
cures his prey. Still, though his fortunes 


are linked to the stars by golden threads,- 


he may fall a victim to one so seemingly 
true with the tongue, so false with the 
heart. He is bent on fulfilling, to the let- 
ter, the legend on his shield at the late feat 
of arms, when, as you may remember, he 
wore your colors,”’ 

“Yes: he wore them, much to my annoy- 


ance. I have forgotten the legend, if ever 


I knew it.” 
- “Jt runs thus: ‘To thwart me is to court 
death.’” 

“ And does he think he has been thwart- 
ed by Julian?” 

“* He does.” 

“TI cannot imagine in what way he has 


been or can be thwarted by Lim, or how he- 
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can stand in his way. Being the older son, 
he is sure to inherit the title and estate of 
his father, without opposition.” 

“And you can think of no other way?” 

“TJ cannot. What more oan he ask than 
the ancestral riches and honors that he 
has?” 

“*My innocent, unsuspicious child! have 
you never noticed the sidelong glances of 
his eyes, nor how they flash fire from under 
his dark, lowering brow, when you and 
Julian have sung together, or when you 
have accepted flowers and fruit from him?’’ 

“‘T never have; nor can I see why singing 
with Julian, or accepting fruit and flowers 
from him, should excite his anger.” 

“Why, he intends, when Julian is out of 
the way, to woo and win you for himself.” 

“To woo and win me! Can he think 
that I am so weak and wicked as to marry 
Julian’s murderer?’ 

** He can and does. - Chivalry, as I have 
already intimated, is to him only a name, 
Julian is a man formed in the prodigality 
of nature, and nature’s great Author can 
shield and protect him, The knife Mordred 
is whetting for him will, I believe, be turned 
against himself.” 

“J will tell Julian all. 

” 

“The morning will soon be here, The 
stars tell me it is already past midnight, and 
time for me to go. Remain here, and I 
will leave you the key of the tower. Sit 
near the eastern window, so that you can 
see the first blush of day.”’ 

“To me,” said Verona, ‘* the: minutes 
will creep so slowly that they will seem like 
hours.’”’ 

“Let each of us now,” said Argoli, *‘in- 
voke the protection of Him whose wisdom 
and benevolence can direct the starry influ- 
ences, and cause them to shed down biess- 
ings on these who put their trust in him.” 

He then, putting the key into her hand, 
left her. 


It will open his 


CHAPTER IL 

Verona, after locking the door, stood till 
the sound of Argoli’s footsteps died away. 
There was a certain degree of comfort in 
hearing them; and she listened, still hoping 
to catch from them some faint echo. None 
was heard; but she was seized with an in- 
deseribable dread by a sound near by. 

‘Was it the creaking of a door, or the 
low wail of the wind?” 


She took the still-burning taper, and held 
it so that its light would fall on the door of 
a closet in a distant corner of the room, 
But it had already burnt to the socket, and, 
with a sudden flare, flashed its light on the 
door, and then went out. 

In that one moment of time, she saw, or 
thought she saw, the fingers of a hand of 
some one on the other side of the door, 
grasping its edge. In her agony of fear, 
she held her breath to listen; but her own 
heart-beats, and that floating whisper in the 
air which Byron alludes to, and which fan- 
cy might fall the breath of silence, alone re- 
deemed it from the hush deep as death, 
After standing in the darkness what ap- 
peared to her a long time, with trembling 
steps she approached a window which look- 
ed toward the east. When she saw that 
the stars were still shining with a lustre un- 
impaired by the brichter brilliance of the 
morning, a feeling of impatience in a meas- 
ure suppl inted her fear, producing a state 
of mind not unlike that described by Dry- 
den where he says, — 


**Sullen methinks, and slow, the morning 
breaks, 
As if the sun were listless to appear, 
And dark designs hung heavy on the day.” 


Though the window was open where she 
sat, the winds breathed in whispers so soft 
that not a shiver among the leaves of the 
grand old forest trees could be heard. The 
dread that fell upon her at sight of the fin- 
gers grasping the edge of the door returned, 
and took a weird, superstitious form, reviv- 
ing the memory of a legend entitled the 
spectral hand. 

All at once she heard the rustling of foli- 
age. Was she mistaken? or did she really 
have a glimpse of a dark form as it glided 
between some trees? She sprang to her 
feet, saying, as she did so, — 

“Morning has not come, but Julian is 
here.” 

She kept her eye on the trees, from be- 
hind which she every moment expected him 
to emerge. But she Jooked in vain, listened 
in vain. No living form was seen through 
the gloom; no footstep was heard, no rust- 
ling leaves, — in their stead, but the hoot of 
an owl, repeating its dismal, boding “Tu 
whoo! tu whoo!” floating heavily by. 

The grim notes of the owl were repeated 
at intervals as the long, weary hours crept 
away. 
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It has been said, that, by a divine in- 
stinct, the human mind mistrusts impend- 
ing danger; but fear vanished when at last 
Verona saw morning begin to quicken the 
east, and fringe the gauzy clouds with rosy 
light mingled with gold. Some invisible 
hand seemed to lift the weight that bad 
borne so heavily on her spirits. She would 
wait no longer. She would unlock the door. 
And throwing a silken scarf over her shoul- 
ders, already half shielded by bright chest-— 
nut curls, with steps so light they seemed 
to tread on air, she hastened to the spot 
where she had requested Julian to meet 
her. 

He was already there, 

“Let us thank Heaven, Verona,” said 
Julian, “‘that we are permitted to meet 
again. Fearful dreams disturbed my sleep 
last night. So real seemed the forms that 
rose and stood before me, that, when the 
boy Argoli sent roused me, my first thought 
was to look around for the dagger which in 
my dreams seemed to be flashed into my 
eyes, Oh that fate had hidden from me 
the face of hini who held the dagger! for it 
was my brother’s face. But why should I 
care for shadows, such as haunt dreams, now 
that I have you by my side?” 

“O Julian! it was something more than 
a shadow: ’t was a warning. If no danger 
threatened you, why should I have sent for 
you in such haste, and at so untimely an 
hour?”’ 

True: why should you? It needs expla- 
nation.”’ 

**A speedy explanation too. You must 
not imagine I wish to: make you the vic- 
tim of caprice, when I tell you, that, al- 
though less than a week since I begged you 
with tears not to join the warlike expedi- 
tion, — which, as Argoli tells me, will be 
ready to start in a few hours, — I now tell 
you to go. Yes, Julian, you must go, al- 
though to speak the words takes the life 
out of my heart.”’ 

‘*Has Argoli urged you to this?” 

** He has advised it.” 

And awakened superstitious fears?” 

‘*His fears are founded on reality, —on 
what he has both heard and seen. There 
would be little chance for you to see anoth- 
er morning if you remain at home. Poison 
or the poniard would settle that. ‘To be 
sure is to be speedy,’ as I have often heard 
the owner of that face say that you saw in 
your dream.” 
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“Can it be he who in our boyhood in- 
fused so much life and joy into our sports 
as to brighten the light of our eyes, and the 
roses on our cheeks? More than that, he 
who stood side by side with me at our 
mother’s knee when we said our evening 
prayer? That mother whom I thought 
God had taken home too soon! Now I 
know it was to save her from the misery 
and horror of knowing that her eldest son 
is a would-be fratricide!” , 

**] was comforting myself,”’ said Verona, 
“with the thought that for a few short 
monihs you would yield the laurel-wreath 
to home joys,—such as our walks in the 
hush of the moonlight evenings, and when 
our blended voices broke the siletice as we 
stood on the brink of the river, each wavelet 
sparkling with silvery light.’ 

* But is it right to evade duty because it 
is hard and dangerous? I must confess I 
’ had some misgivings when I decided to stay 
at home,” 

“Tt must be right if done to escape the 
assassin’s knife. We are commanded, in 
Holy Writ, to preserve our own life as well 
as the lives of others.”’ 

“It must be right,” was the response of 
Julian, as he saw the beautiful face of Ve- 
rona beaming with those pure and lovely 
impulses which have been termed a holy 
religion to the heart, ‘‘ Although fate will 
divide us, we shall be one in spirit.”’ 

** We shall.” 

And, handing him a ring, she requested 
him to examine it. 

It was adorned with a single diamond, 
and on the inner side was inscribed the 
poesy, — 

“* United hearts 
Death only parts.’’ 


“ Take it, Verona,” said he, “and put it 
on my finger; and be certain that force, 
treachery, or death can alone deprive me of 
it. Not knowing that this was to be our 
farewell meeting, I have nothing to give 
you in return,” 

* Give me one of those shining rings of 
hair that cluster round your forehead,”’ 
said she, ‘It will be more precious to me 
than a golden ring. I shall treasure it as a 
part of yourself, And, Julian, whenever I 
look at it, I will think that somewhat of 
your own spirit has been breathed into it.’’ 

And with Julian’s pocket-knife she sey- 
ered one of the curls. 
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So full of electric fire were the cur's that 
shaded his forehead,—a forehead replete 
with power, softened by benignity, —as to 
make what Verona had said seem some- 
thing more than fancy. 

For a few moments his soul kindled with 
ardor and heroism as he looked forward in- 
to the opening vistas of the future. Then 
came thoughts of his brother. 

**] will,” said he, “‘ banish him from my 
mind; or, rather, I will try to forget what 
he is now, and think only of the holy, flow- 
er-wreathed bond which united us in child- 
hood. You, Verona, in the hour of battle 
will be my inspiration, my star. Now I 
must leave you. Verona, I must leave 
you.” 

Verona hastened to reach a postern, 
through which the housekeeper, her dis- 
creet and firm friend, owing to a hint from 
Argoli, had promised to admit her, and con- 
duct her to her room, 


Julian, who was a good walker, soon 
reached the road, which was rough, deso- 
late, and narrow, being in some places hem- 
med in by ledges of rock, which on one side 
overhung the river, and in others was bor- 
dered by large trees with a thick under- 
growth of bushes. He knew there was a 
path about half a mile ahead, which, though 
very imperfect, would greatly shorten the 
distance to the place where he wished to 
go, He kept a sharp, careful lookout, so 
that he might not miss the opening. He 
arrived at the spot sooner than he expected; 
and, as he turned to enter it, he heard, in a 
voice so muffled and disguised that he did 
not recognize it, — 

** Now is your time.” 

A heavy blow from a bludgeon felled 
Julian to the ground, : 

**How fares it with him?” was asked 
presently, in the same voice that spoke be- 
fore. . 

He is as still and quiet as he would be 
were he taking his morning nap in his own 
bed. He will never trouble you more, 
Will you take the ring from his finger that 
we heard him and the lady talk about?” 

“No: take it off yourself. It is a keep- 
sake I don’t care for. You will find the 
gold-pieces I promised you under yonder 
rock. Take them, and make much of them, 
They were set apart as the price of blood, 
and every one of them would now be like 
the sting of a viper, I will leave you now, 


and you must n’t forget that it’s a short 
way to the river.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


“Verona, come this way. 
thing to say to you.” 

The voice came from an adjoining apart- 
ment; and Verona knew that it was Sir 
Angus Stormont, her guardian, who sp 
The waning moon had sunk down in the 
west, and the golden stars began to sparkle 
in the clear vault of heaven. As she watch- 
ed them, her thoughts went back to the 
time when she last saw Julian. Two long 
years had passed away since then. 

Once more her guardian called her; this 
time a little sharply. 

By a wave of the hand, he indicated that 
he wished her to take a seat opposite to 
him. 

After a silence of a few moments, Sir An- 
gus said, — 

** Have you, as I desired, given the sub- 
ject serious thought which I talked with 
you about yesterday?” 

**I have thought of little else. 
haunted me.” 

* And, if you are wise, you have decided 
to accept the hand of Mordred Stanfield in 
marriage.” 

**I am sorry to displease you, sir; but I 
may as well say at once that I have not de- 
cided to accept Mordred Stanfield’s hand, 
and never can.” 

** Never can? You will do me a favor to 
tell me why.” 

**] could give several reasons, though one 
may be enough.” 

“And that?”’ 

*T hate him with an intensity that 
amouats to horror.” 

“That is a whim which time will over- 
come.”’ 

Never! never! Two years ago, I was 
betrothed to Julian, his brother.’’ 

** That, too, I very well know. It was an 
unfortunate entanglement. But fortune 
has proved to be your friend. His death 
has left you free to bestow your hand upon 
another.”’ 

“IT am not free. Julian is not dead. A 
voice often whispers to me, that he still 
lives.”’ 

“That is a fantasy.”’ 

“To me, it is a reality.” 

** Did not Mordred thoroughly investigate 
the matter? and was n’t it proved beyond a 


I ’ve some- 


It has 
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doubt, that his ‘brother, only a few days af- 
ter he left home, was lost by the upsetting 
of a boat, in which he and several soldiers 
were crossing a river? Did not you, your- 
self, see the coat, which was found floating 
on the water? And did you not with your 
own hands take from the pocket a ring, — 
one that you said you gave him?’ 

“I did see the coat, and from his pocket 
I did take the ring you refer to; but his 
death remains unproved. Mordred, I know, 
believes Julian is dead. If he is, I never 
will marry a man I thoroughly despise and 
abhor.” 

**Mordred has been slandered; and that 
Argoli— that old, foolhardy, whining vil- 
lain — is his slanderer.” 

** Say you so, sir?” 

Sir Angus turned round, and saw Argoli, 
with erect form and dignified mien, stand- 
ing at a little distance; while back in a cor- 
ner, where the twilight shadows were gath- 
ering, stood a stranger, 

“Sir Angus,” said Argoli, ‘‘I know Mor- 
dred Stanfield better than youdo. I have 
known and studied him since his infancy. 
He had not grown beyond boyhood when 
he began to teach himself the art of dissem- 
bling. He was an apt scholar. He knew 
when policy demanded at what times he 
should be sparing of words, and eloquent in 
action and in looks, He soon had plenty of 
honeyed phrases stored away for use, care- 
fully as a child hoards candy. and sugar- 
plums, It was thus that he wound himseif 
into the affections of Julian, creating in 
him a confidence and devotion transcending 
a brother’s love, although he himself had 
foresworn all] the sweet and sacred ties that 
should unite brother to brother. I have 
more than once, as in a dream, seen the 
murderous hand clutch the confiding boy 
which his employer had promised to fill 
with gold when his wicked work should be 
done.” 

“You had better keep such dreams to 
yourself, if you value your life. Mordred 
Stanfield is not of a mettle to bear your 
base insinuations, though presented in the 
guise of adream. He has been absent for 
weeks, engaged in executing some honora- 
ble commission. He has now returned. I 
am expecting him every moment; and, as 
he knows you to be his enemy, I cannot 
entertain you as a guest,” 

*T have no desire to sit at table with one 


like him.” 


““Who is that fellow you have brought 
with you?” 

* One, it may be, whose mean habili- 
ments give a false report of him.”’ 

* What is his name?” 

“That is a question which he himself 
can best answer. But, if you had the pow- 
er fo penetrate more deeply than his coarse 
garments, you would see one, who, by the 
sovereignty of nature, 1s above either you 
or me.” 

** But who, by the sovereignty of fortune, 
seems to be in a low, mean condition,” re- 
plied Sir Angus. “If you are hungry,” 
turning to the stranger, ‘‘you are 
to a meal with the servitors.”’ 

am not a beggar,’ was the reply. “I 
am at present nothing more nor less than a 
wandering minstrel, Whatever hospitality 
you deign to bestow will be paid by song of 
voice and harp if it so please you.” 

** Little do I care for your minstrelsy; but 
it may please some of the servitors,”’ 

**It will please me, certainly,’’ said Vero- 
na, rising, and coming forward; ‘‘ and I ask, 
as a personal faver, that the minstrel may 
be allowed to sit with us at table, and re- 
fresh himself after his weary wanderings, 
and then with his voice and harp give us 
such songs as may best please him, ’ 

** Be it so,’’ replied her guardian, with 
his forehead knotted into a frown. 

The next moment his countenance bright- 
ened, and he exclaimed, — 

**Mordred has come. I can hear his 
voice. Let us take our seats at the table. 
That is where he will best like to see us af- 
ter whetting his appetite by a three-hours’ 
ride in the gusty wind,” 

The next moment he entered. 

The minstrel drew back amoug the dusky 
shadows in a distant corner, and fixed on 
him a keen, searching look. Time had 
wrought perceptible changes, the last two 
years, in Mordred’s personal appearance, 
The few lines in his countenance, which 
prior to that period had indicated that he 
was not wholly case-hardened, had seamed 
and interlaced themselves into those which 
were hard, stern, and deep. To wear a 
mask of smiles when his mind was torn 
with remorse, and his temper made sour 

and crabbed by Verona’s persistent refusal 
to accept any attention from him which 
could be avoided, exceeded even his power 
of face, although he had been well trained 
in the school of hypocrisy. There had been 
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times of late when thoughts of his brother 
would suddenly dart into his mind, and, 
like the sharp beak of a bird of prey, search 
out some spot in his conscience still unsear- 
ed. When, on the present occasion, he 
walked to the table, there was something in 
his air less resolute than usual. Sir Angus 
was quick to observe it, and asked Mordred 
what had gone wrong. 

“ Ask, rather, what has gone right,” said 
Mordred, 

** May not your ambition soar too high?’ 
asked Sir Angus; ‘‘so high as to o’erleap 
itself?” 

“Tt is an infernal ambition,’ said Argoli 
to himself, “‘ as will soon be seen,”’ 

“Some bodily infirmity, I fear, harasses 
you, and weighs upon your spirits,’”’ said 
Sir Angus. ‘*We have a minstrel here. 
We will have him sing some lively air. -It 
will cheer you,”’ 

“It would take something more than the 
song of a beggarly minstrel to cheer or sad- 
den me,” 

**T should like to have the lady choose 
what would please her,’’ suggested the min- 
strel, 

“I am not in a mood to hear lively mu- 
sic,”” she replied. ‘Some mournful ditty 
would better please me.”’ 

‘Something mournful, mournful, is what 
you always want,” said Mordred sneer- 
ingly. 

**As you well know,” said Verona, “I 
have cause enough for my melancholy 
choice.”’ 

“T am tired of your melancholy, You 
nurse it as carefully as you would a pet 
bird. I know that my brother is dead, and 
I know that you loved him well, So did-I. 
But it is a duty that we owe ourselves and 
others to overcome our grief. A dead trou- 
ble is, moreover, easier to bear than a living 
one,’’ 

“Mine is not a dead trouble. I believe 
that Julian Stanfield still lives,’’ 

“The ring you now have on your finger 
gives the lie to your belief. Ihave heard | 
you say he told you that while he lived he 
should never part with it.” 

**No, unless it were by force or treach- 
ery. I have no doubt but that he eneoun- 


tered both,’’ 
‘What does it signify, Mordred,’’ said 
Sir Angus, “‘ to try to convince the uncon- 


vinceable? Even a foolish song is better 
than this,” 


Then, turning to the minstrel, he contin- 
ued, — 

**Come forward, and let us hear your 
ditty.” 

As he stood there. no one who marked 
the symmetry of his form, and the majesty 
of his mien, would have noticed that he 
was not clothed in purple and fine linen, 


‘* His eyes were dark and deep, and the clear 
brow 
Which shadowed them was like the morn- 
ing sky;” 


while every gesture obeyed the mind that 
made his countenance glow. 

Thus much could be seen; but there were 
mufflings round the lower part of his face, 
and the expression of his mouth was trans- 
formed by a heavy mustache, From the 
harp there came a lively prelude, — 


“ Fashioning the way in which his voice should 
wander;’’ — 


and it proved to be a voice sweet, mellow, 
and melodious, infusing a subtile, entranc- 
ing power into the few words of the song, 
such as makes the heart listen. 

Without any effort of will, it brought 
Verona to her feet. She shivered like an 
aspen; and yet, at the same time, in her 
countenance and attitude were manifested 
a joy, a rapture, too deep and intense for 
expression, 

Mordred neither spoke nor stirred, al- 
though his color came and went in a way 
that showed much uneasiness, 

The lively air which the minstrel struck 
up was soon changed to a minor strain, 
clear, dulcet, and emotional. After a short 
prelude, he sang as follows: — 


“In days of yore there lived a knight, 
Who loved to often wander 
Where moonbeams sleep in silent glades, 
And sparkling brooks meander; 
And thus he sang on summer eves, 
When cool winds gently kissed the trees. 


‘* Oft, when my heart was happy as a bird’s, 
The soft wind bore to me 
A song with ever the one low refrain, 
‘ Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


“Soon cameachange, A stealthy step, a blow, 
Then all was blank to me: 

No whisper stole from Lethe’s silent waves, 
* Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 
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“ Although in liquid splendor shone the moon, 


It shone no more for me: 
To me there came no more the sweet refrain, 
* Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


‘* Broke was oblivion’s spell; then inadream — 
A blessed dream to me — 
With a sweet awe I seemed to hear the words, 
‘ Dearest, I wait for thee.’ 


** Over my darkened mind there flashed a light: 
Reason returned to me. 
Restored to life, still in its golden prime, 
Dearest, I’ve come to thee.” 


While the minstrel sang, Sir Angus 
watched Mordred with a look of keen anxi- 
ety. By afew muttered words that escaped 
him, he found that he was haunted by some 
fearful thought, the drift of which seemed 
to be, that — 


* There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achieved by others’ death.” 


He likewise saw that the crimson flush 
which burnt his face deepened to purple as 
the last line of the song, ‘* Dearest, I’ve 
come to thee,’”’ died into silence; and that 
the wild, fearful glare of insanity lurked in 
his eyes. 

Sir Angus asked him how he liked the 
music, 

** Music, did you say?” 

** Yes: the song of the minstrel.” 

** Do you think that was music? I heard 
nothing but a jumble of sounds, that had a 
roar and a rush like the waves of a stormy 
sea. Do you call that a minstrel | see yon- 
der?” 

“That is what he calls himself.” 

** Look! look, now! Look before there ’s 
time to change, and you will see it isn'ta 
real shape, There’s a wizard round here, 
— one of Argoli's imps weaving shadows to 
deceive us. I cannot see him, but I feel 
his presence. And look at that scroll which 
he holds with his hidden hand. He holds 
it up before me, turn which way I will. 
You will see written on it, in words of fire 
that scorch my face with their heat, ‘The 
voice of thy brother's blood calleth to thee 
from the ground.’ Why should it? His 
blood stained no man’s hand. He was 
drowned, — drowned in water too deep to 
be sounded by plummet and line.’’ 

‘The ghost of his intended crime haunts 
him,” said Argoli, in a low voice, to Sir 
Angus, ‘He does not suspect that his 


hired assassin relented, and that after he 
had dealt the blow, which at first he had 
supposed fatal, he perceived signs of life, 
and only made a feint of taking him out to 
sea in a boat, and throwing him overboard. 
To have made this known would have cost 
the repentant assassin his life.’’ 

Then, turning to the minstrel, Argoli 
said, — 

The time has come.” 

As the words left his lips, the minstrel 
cast aside his heavy mufflings, and his mus- 
tache streaked with gray; and the frank, 
handsome, and noble countenance of Julian 
Stanfield was revealed. 

* Julian! my lost Julian!’’ said Verona: 
“I knew you the moment I heard your 
voice.”? 

And, springing forward to meet him, she 
was clasped in his arms. 

Could anything more be needed, for their 
happiness, than to know that each to the 
other was the one best beloved? It has 
been said, that — 


“ Delight so full, if unalloyed by grief, 
Is sometimes ominous.”’ 


‘ 
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Though for a few moments Julian and 
Verona were lost in a trance of joy, thoughts 
of the miserable man writhing with the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, heightened by 
the horrors incident to a diseased mind, 
soon passed over their happiness like a 
shadow. 

Hand in hand, they turned, and went to- 
ward him. He was quiet now. It was 
plain to see that his moments were num- 
bered. 

Julian bent over him, and took him by 
the hand. 

* He sought my life,” said he; “‘ but he is 
my brother, and I forgive him. I will think 
only of our happy childhood days, when we 
played together, said our prayers together 
at our mother’s knee, and each of us re- 
ceived her good-night kiss. And you, Ve- 
rona, — you forgive him too?” , 

do, Julian.” 

“Jupiter, your natal star,’”’ said Argoli, 
“has triumphed. He has overcome the in- 
fluences of the baleful star which lurked in 
the house of life. Thanks to the guiding 
hand of the world’s great Author,” he with 
reverence added 


ON THE RIVER BRIDGE, AFTER A LONG ABSENCE. 
BY F. D. MASON. 


The landscape wears the same bright, lovely hue 
It wore on that last day I lingered here. 


I will not try to think how many a year 
Has vanished since. The past needs no review. A 
J know that I was feeling somewhat “ blue,” 

And stood as now I stand by this stone pier, 
Absorbed in thought I was, when my keen ear 
Caught the low sound of oars in rhythm true. 

Then my eyes rested on a fairy boat, 

Two dainty oars, a lovely face, a hat 

Of jaunty shape crowned with an ostrich feather, 
And since that day we ’ve thought it best to float— 
The girl and 1, after some little chat— 

Adown the winding stream of life together. 


North Cambridge, Mass., 1878, 


There are some folks, units among mill- 
ions, whose lives have been marked by epi- 
sodes which stand out in broad contrast to 
the experience of mankind in general. 
Whether they wish it or not, these excep- 
tional persons become phenomena, prodi- 
gies, marvels, subjects of sensational talk, 
When we are told of an individual who 
lived many years after being executed by 
hanging we feel that he must indeed have 
an exciting story to tell; and still more so 
when that individual happened to be a wo- 
man who became mother of a family after 
so strange an adventure. The instances, as 
we have said, are no more than units among 
millions, Nevertheless, they are sufficient- 
ly numerous to form a chapter in the his- 
tory of exceptional events. 

A whimsical legend,’ made the subject of 
one of Southey’s ballads, relates to a man 
who was resuscitated after hanging, and 
disappeared from the gibbet in a most mys- 
terious fashion. In ninety-one stanzas 
Southey tells us the story of Roprecht the 
Robber, believed in Germany to have had 
some foundation in fact. Roprecht, who 
had long been a terror to the inhabitants 
of Cologne, was at length caught, tried, 
sentenced, and executed, On the next 
morning, to the surprise of early passers-by, 
the gibbet was found to be empty. One 
week later Roprecht was seen hanging there 
again, but wearing boots and spurs instead 
of shoes, 

What this could all mean was left to 
Peter Snoye to tell. He and his son Piet 
were driving home late on the night after 
the execution. Passing near the gibbet, 
they heard a moan; looking up, they found 
it to proceed from Roprecht. Robber and 
rascal though he might be, they did not 
like to leave him in such a pitiable state; 
they cut him down, put him into their 
cart, carried him to their home, revived 
him, succored him, and concealed him 
from the authorities. Whatever virtues 
Roprecht may have possessed, gratitude 
was not among the number... He did not 
deserve to have had so clumsy a Jack Ketch 
to hang him, for we are told that — 


HANGING FAILURES. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


“* Because of the irons that he was in, 
He hung not by the neck, but by the chin: 
The reason why things had gone thus wrong 
Was that the rope had been left too long, — . 
The hangman’s fault, a clumsy rogue.” 


How Roprecht showed his ingratitude to 
his preserver was in this wise: One morning 
early, before the family were astir, he took 
Peter’s horse and Piet’s boots and spurs and 
absconded. But Frau Snoye, who had 
some little suspicion of the man, overheard 
some of his movements, and roused her 
husband and son. These two mounted 
spare horses, galloped after him, kept him 
in sight, overtook him, seized him after a 
desperate struggle, dragged him to the gib- 
bet, and there hanged him most effectually. . 


* His own rope was ready there: 
To measure the length we took good care; 
And the job which the bungling hangman 
begun 
This time I think was properly done 
By me and Piet Peterszoon, my son.” 


There are some instances on record, in 
which the punishment of sus, per col. has. 
failed, either through some peculiarity in 
the neck and throat of the individual, or a 
want of tact in the hangman, More than 
six centuries ago (if old records are truth- 
ful), Juetta de Balsham, convicted of har- 
boring thieves, was sentenced to be execu- 
ted. She hung for three days, revived, and 
was pardoned, as a phenomenon who had 
somehow or other o’erimastered the gallows. 
Dr. Plot quoted a narrative, on the author- 
ity of Obadiah Walker, Master of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the effect that a Swiss was 
hanged thirteen times over; every attempt 
being frustrated by a peculiarity in the wind- 
pipe which prevented strangulation. We are 
not told whether the thirteenth experiment 
was successful, or whether justice was 
merciful at last. Ann Green was hanged 
at Oxford for infanticide, in 1650; nay, her 
legs were pulled, and her body struck with . 
soldiers’ muskets, in aceordance with a 
barbarous custom sometimes adopted of 
making assurance doubly sure. Neverthe- 
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less, she survived, after hanging some con- 
siderable time. Her body was given up for 
dissection. The surgeon observed faint 
signs of animation, tended her instead of 
anatowizing her, and in thirteen hours she 
was able tospeak. She remembered noth- 
ing distinctly of what had occurred, but 
seemed to herself to have been in a deep 
sleep. The crown pardoned her; she mar- 
ried, and became the mother of a family. 
Her husband forgave the past errors of her 
life, possibly for a kind of celebrity which 
the singular episode had brought to her. 
Other examples of a more or less analo- 
gous kind are the following. A woman(name 
unrecorded) was hanged in 1808. Shecame 
to herself after suspension for the prescribed 
period, not by slow degrees, but suddenly. 
John Hayes experienced an ordeal some- 
thing like that of Ann Green. After being 
hanged at Tyburn his body was taken to 
Sir William Blizard, the celebrated surgeon; 
while laid out on a table in the dissecting 
room he displayed signs of life, and event- 
ually recovered. A female servant of Mrs. 
Cope, of Oxford, convicted of some penal 
offence, was executed in 1650. After hang- 


ing au unusually long time, she was cut 
down, and fell heavily to the ground. The 


shock revived her. Was it poetical justice 
or not? she was effectually hanged the next 
day. 

Margaret Dickson, a century and a half 
ago. was convicted of concealment of birth, 
and w.is subjected to the last penalty of the 
law. Her body, after hanging on the gibbet 
at Edinburgh, was cut down and given up 
to her friends. They put it into a coffin, 
and drove off with it in a cart six miles to 
Musselburgh. Some apprentices rudely 
stopped the cart, and loosened the lid of the 
coffin. This let in the air, and the air and 
the jolting together revived her. She was 
carried indoors alive, but faint and barely 
conscious; a minister came to pray with her, 
and she effectually recovered. No mention 
of collusion occurs in this narrative, al- 
though some of the incidents would seem to 
point that way. Margaret lived many years, 
had other children born to her, and was 
familiarly known in Edinburgh, where she 
sold salt, as Half-hanged Maggie.”’ 

Some years ago an article appeared in 

_which an account was given of the execu- 
tion at Tyburn of a youth, in the time of 


George the Second. He was cut down after 
the usual time of suspension and taken to 


Surgeons’ Hall, where resuscitation took 
place. He was afterward transported. In- 
stances are known in which a rebound after 
the fall has enabled the feet of a victim to 
touch the platform, with what ultimate re- 
sult has tobe determined by a conflict be- 
tween mercy and sternness on the part of 
the authorities. A disgraceful scene took 
place at Edinburgh in 1818. The rope with 
which a man was hanged being too loose, 
his toes touched the platform ; the assembled 
mob got up a riot on some pretext, the half- 
hanged man was carried off, recaptured, and 
finally hanged on the following day. 

A scene of a similar deplorable kind had 
been witnessed at Jersey a few years pre- 
viously. It forms no part of our present 
subject to dwell on the moral effect of capi- 
tal punishment; but there is certainly reason 
for congratulation that the brutal accompa- 
niments of the scene are no longer exhib- 
ited. 

A terribly depraved condition of society 
was denoted in the last century by the at- 
tendance of ** the quality’’ at executions in 
the Old Bailey. Rooms or windows were 
hired on the preceding evening, the night 
was passed in feasting and card-playing, and 
at eight o’clock in the morning the visitors — 
titled ladies as well as be-ruffled beaux — 
would glibly take their seats at the window 
to witness the execution of some criminal, 
or, it may be, half a dozen criminals in one 
batch. 

Many instances — how many we are never 
likely to know — have occurred in which the 
culprit and his friends make arrangements 
beforehand to defeat the hangman’s endeav- 
ors. M. Vanderkiste, in his ‘‘Six-Years’ 
Mission among the Dens of London,’’ men- 
tions the case of a woman who kept a house 
of call for thieves, and who was condemned 
to death for passing forged bank-notes, Her 
friends, with surgical aid, caused a silver 
tube to be inserted in her throat some short 
time before the rope was to be passed round 
her neck. This prevented strangulation. 
Her friends obtained possession of the body 
and restored her, though with great difficul- 
ty. She lived many years afterward. In 
1696, one Richard Johnson, of Shrewsbury, 
sentenced to death for some crime, persua- 
ded the sheriff to agree that the body after 
hanging, should be placed in a coffin ‘‘with- 
out being stripped.”’ The sheriff may have 


been kind, but was certainly weak, for 
cords had been twisted round and under 


the body, connected with a pair of hooks at 
the neck, and all concealed under a double 
sbirt and a flowing periwig. But the cunning 
was frustrated, despite the weakness of the 
sheriff, as Johnson showed signs of life even 
after hanging half an hour. An examina- 
tion was made, the apparatus discovered,and 
the man was effectually and finally hanged 
on the following day. Whether any tube 
was inserted we are not told, but there was 
evident collusion in the case of a man who 
was hanged at Cork in 1767. His body was 
carried by his friends to a predetermined 
spot, where a surgeon made an incision in 
the windpipe, and resuscitated the man in 
six hours. Let us hope that the remainder 
of the story is not quite true, to the effect 
that the fellow went to the theatre that same 
evening. The William Duell who was 
hanged in-1740, and who came to himself 
again when just about to be dissected at 
Surgeons’ Hall, may, like Ann Green and 
John Hayes, already mentioned, have sur- 
vived through some peculiarity in the neck, 
or some clumsiness on the part of the exe- 
cutioner, without any collusion or cunning 
among his friends. 

In the year 1787, a fellow named Kelly 
was sentenced to execution at Trim, in Ire- 
land. On the early morning of the day iu- 
tended to be his last he contrived to cut his 
blanket into strips about four inches wide, 
join them together with strong woollen 
threads, and form a double sling. This he 
passed under his hams, fastened the ends at 
his neck, and there prgvided an iron hook 
to receive the halter. Thus accoutred he 
proceeded to the place of execution. It is 
supposed that he had found means to bribe 
the hangman, to whom he made a request 
to draw him up close to the pulley, and low- 
er him gently when dead, But the crafty 
manceuvre did not succeed, Kelly had not 
allowed for the stretching of the strips of 
blanket by his own weight. The point of the 
hook fastened into his windpipe, and gave 
him so much pain that he struggled violent- 
ly. He was, however, allowed to hang un- 
til really dead, when his sling apparatus was 
discovered. A successfnl attempt to defeat 
the gallows once brought an under-sheriff 
into trouble. William Barrett, executed at 
Tyrone in 1759, contrived to wear some kind 
of concealed collar which prevented strangu- 
lation; he was cut down apparently dead, 
but afterward recovered, Mr, Annesley, 


under-sheriff, as a punishment for allowing 
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Barrett thus to evade the law, was fined 
one hundred pounds and imprisoned for 
two years, 

In former times, the mode in which the 
dismal operations of the gallows were con- 
ducted led occasionally to a frustration of the 
law’s intentions. The unhappy cuiprit, 
after the halter was adjusted around his 
neck, was pushed so as to slip or slide from 
a ladder. Asphyxia was sometimes pro- 
duced without dislocation. Under the mod- 
ern arrangement a trap-door opens in a plat- 
form on which the culprit stands, occasion- 
ing a sudden and considerable fall, from 
which recovery of animation is much less 
probable. This change led to the frustra- 
tion of a plan that might possibly have been 
successful under the old system. William 
Brodie was executed at Edinburgh in 1788. 
His friends bad pre-arranged a scheme for 
his resuscitation, but the fal! or drop was 
greater than had been expected, and he was 
dead when cut-down. There is an old 
Scotch saying, ‘‘ Brodie’s drap was too much 
for Brodie,’’ which we believe refers to the 
case of this same William Brodie, for the 
“drap,” or drop, or fail, was too great for 
the vital organism to resist. 

A reprieve has sometimes arrived too 
late to save the poor wretch in whose be- 
half it had been obtained. More fortunate 
was a burglar who was hanged in 1705, for 
the reprieve arrived when life was only 
half extinct. He was quickly cut down, 
placed under medical care, bled, and re- 
stored. A reprieve of another kind, from 
the effects of a foolhardy trick, came a lit- 
tle too late. In 1806 a youth aged about six- 
teen, named Matthew Mark Watson, re- 
solved to make a small attempt at hanging 
himself, to -ee how it He went into 
a cellar, and succeeded more completely 
than had been intended, for he was found 
hanging, with life quite extinct, A strange 
mania this. The examples to illustrate it 
are more numerous than most of us would 
suppose. In all probability a morbid taste 
for the sensational is actively at work, 
strengthened, perhaps, by too much reading 
of the Newgate Calendar kind of literature. 
Curiosity leads some men a long way; 
and a few among the number appear to be 
imbued with a wish to ascertain experimen- 
tally the (partial) result of the modus ope- 
randi. 


A question has arisen which very few liv- 
ing persons are in the position to answer; 


‘during banging? Some of the few who have 
been able to give any account of their con- 
-sciousness at so critical a moment say that, 
after one instant of pain, the chief sensation 
is that of a mass of brilliant colors filling 


the eyeballs, The Quarterly Review, treat- 
ing on this matter, says, *‘ An acquaintance 
of Lord Bacon, who meant to hang himself 
partially, lost his footing, and was cut down 
at the last extremity, having nearly paid 
for his curiosity with his life. He declared 
that he felt no pain, and his only sensations 
were of fire before his eyes, which changed 
first to black, and then to sky-blue. These 
colors are even a source of pleasure, A 
Captain Montagnac, who was executed in 
France during the religious wars, but was 
rescued from the gibbet at the intercession 
of Marshal Turenne, complained that, hav- 
ing lost all pain in an instant, he had been 
taken from a light of which the charm de- 
fied description. Anothercriminal, who es- 
caped through the breaking of the halter, 
said that, after a second or two of suffering, 
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viz., what are the sensations experienced - 


a light appeared, and across it a most bean- 
- tiful avenue of trees.’’ All agree that’ the 
- uneasiness is quite momentary, that a pleas- 
-urable feeling immediateiy succeeds, that 
colors of various hues start up before the 


eyes, and that these having been gazed at 


for a limited space, the rest is. oblivion. 
The mind, averted from the reality of the 
situation, is engaged.in scenes the most .re- 
mote from that which fills the eye of the 
spectator. 

Medical men have paid much attention 
to the anatomy of the neck and throat, in 
regard to the circumstances which bring 
about asphyxia, suffocation, or choking. 
Some necks, as we have said, possess a pow- 
er of resisting these effects in .a very re- 


‘markable degree; and a few surgeons, we 


have seen, have rendered aid in frustrating 
the intentions of law by taking advantage of 
such exceptional conditions, But this isa 
regrettable application of science; if a man 
deserves to escape from death he ought not 


to be condemned to death in the first in- 
stance. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE PALATINE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GKIBEL.—BY EMMA MAUDE PHELPS. 


Within a forest dark, damp, and chill, 


There stands a castle stately and hoar: ality 
Long icicles hang from the window-sill, 


And the snow lies deep round the bolted door, 


Within the castle’s spacious hall, 


Beside the wood-fire’s cheerful glow, 
Sitteth and spinneth a maiden tall 


On her wedding-gown, fleecy, and whiter than snow. 


She spinneth busily, 


she singeth merrily, 


And heedeth not the wind’s sad moan; 
But, hark! the strong door creaketh drearily, 


And before her stands an old, withered crone. 


°T is the forest witch, and her home hath she 
Deep in the wildwood’s thickest shade, 


“Pair daughter, hast thou no song for me? 


Sorrow and care on my heart are laid.” 


songs, old crone, thou may'st not ‘hear: 
For my lover’s ear I keep my lays. 


‘The Daughter of the Palatine. 


There is bread so new, there is beer so clear: 
Go back to your home in the forest maze.” 


“Thy songs, fair maid,’’ the crone replied, 
‘4Shall gladden thy lover’s heart no more. 
The wood is deep, the way is wide: 


Thou shalt list in vain for his step at your door,” 


“Why trouble me with doubtings drear? 
True must my lover’s heart-be to me 
Until from out the snow so clear 


Red roses spring right lustily.” 


Thus the maiden speaks; but her heart beats fast, 
And the wind roars louder and yet more loud. 

With a voice as harsh as the wintry blast, 

The old crone sings, her face o’er the firelight bowed. 


“And, as I crossed the path so lone, 
Three wolves came springing by: 
Their tongues with bright blood dripping shone, 

Cruel and fierce was their horrid cry. 


“‘ And, as I passed the grove of pine, 
The ravens’ shrill shriek met my listening ear: 

Their beaks they whet on your lover fine, 

And tear the flesh of your dainty dear. 


** And, when I came to the frozen mere, 

A lad’s dead face met my wondering sight: 
From deep wounds flowed his life-blood dear, 
And it darkly dyed the snow’s pure white. 


“Red as the rose’s heart in June 

Was the blood I saw on the snow, 
. And gayly in the light of the moon 
Those strange red flowers blow.” 


Finished the song, the crone has gone, 
And the hearth’s bright glow has faded: 

Pale and still sits the maiden lone, 

Her heart with bitter sorrow shaded. 


And louder moans the wintry blast, a 
And shriller scream the ravens old: 


Before three days away have passed, ; 
t Lies the Palatine’s daughter, dead and cold. 


New York, February, 1878, 


> 
‘ 


It seems to me that three rainy days stand 
out in my life with more especial vividness 
than any others, — and it is these I am now 
going to write about; but, in order that 
their dreariness or their unhappiness may 
be rightly understood, the events of other 
days before and between them must be re- 
lated too. I begin with the first day. 

1, Nellie West, awoke, in the darkness of 
a November morning, in a back room of a 
tall narrow house in a dull London square, 
and struck a light to see the time. I fairly 
groaned when I saw that it was five min- 
ute to seven, for to lie in bed after seven 
o’clock was a luxury unknown tome. Early 
on the previous night I had gone to bed 
with a sick, nervous headache, and I had 
passed a wretched, restless night, listening 
to the heavy, ceaseless rain, and now, just 
when I felt I could drop into a peaceful 
sleep, I must get up in the cold and the 
darkness and begin my daily round of work. 
But, however unwilling, I arose quickly, 
and, throwing on an old waterproof cloak 
which served me for a dressing-gown, I as- 
cended to a yet higher story of the house 
and awakened the servant, 

*“O Ann,” Icried,in a tone of distress, 
when I found she was fast asleep, “ what 
shall we do? It is after seven o’clock, and 
it is Friday, — our busiest morning of them 
all!” 

The girl replied that she would be down 
in a “‘jiffey,” and with such a satisfying 
assurance I returned to my own room, My 
toilet did not take me long, and as I de- 
scended the stairs Ann followed me. 

I first opened the shutters, dusted and 
tidied the dining-room, and then returned 
up-stairs to the drawing-room to prepare it 
for being swept. I had got, all the lighter 
furniture carried on to the landing, when I 
heard a‘loud knock at the front door. I 
looked at the time-piece; it was just eight 
o'clock. Who could such an early visitor 
be? I leaned over the balustrades and lis- 
’ tened while Ann let down the chain and 
drew the bolts of the hall door. A voice I 
knew very well inquired if I was down- 
stairs, and before Ann had time to reply I 
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rushed down and met the visitor, Marma. 
duke Cammish, in the hall. 

‘“*How early you are!’ I exclaimed. 
*“You have come to bring me that new 
book, have n’t you?” 

“No,” he answered somewhat gravely; 
“*T was here last night and left it for you, 
for you had gone to bed, —ill, Ithink. Are 
you better now?” 

“Yes, thank you, What are you come 
for then?’ 

**I am come to say good-by. The regi- 
ment sails for India on the day after to- 
morrow.” 

The color left my face, and I clutched at 
the balustrades to steady myself. 

“Oh, you cannot mean it, — you cannot 
mean it!’ I wailed. 

**Indeed I do,’”’ he answered firmly, but 
evidently touched by my distress. **‘ Why, 
pussy, I did not think you would take it to 
heart like this!”’ 

“What shall I do without you? what 
can I do?” and I laid my head on the bal- 
ustrades and burst into tears. 

We were an incongruous couple, — he so 
tall and bright and good-looking, and I a 
dejected, half-formed girl, not yet fifteen, 
dressed in a shabby black dress that was 
much too short for me, and, in fact, too 
strait in every way. 

*“*Come, come, pussy,’’ he said, putting 
his hand on my shoulder, ‘‘I want to be 
cheered up, not cast down,—so look up 
and give me a kiss andwish me bon voyage; 
there is no one else to wish it, and no one 
has given me a kiss since 1 was five years 
old.”’ 

I raised my face and met his dark eyes 
looking wistfully into mine, and in a pas- 
ven of grief I flung my arms round his 


“I wish you everything that is good!’ I 
cried. ‘* And, oh, I wish Adeline had mar- 
ried you: then you would never have gone 
toIndia. Why did n’t Adeline marry you?” 

**There was a very good reason,’’ he an- 
swered quietly, ‘‘ which I will tell you when 
Icome back. I must go now.” 

“I know the reason. It is because you 
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are not rich enough; and she is a selfish, | 
wicked thing, and I hope she ’ll be pun- 
ished.” 

** Good-by, Nellie!’ 

*Good-by; but, oh, when will you’ come 
back?” 

‘In seven or eight years perhaps, if the 
Sepoys do not kill me,” 

Seven or eight years! I thought he might 
just as well have said a hundred at once. 

**So, once more, good-by, Nellié?’ 

**Good-by!’’ And I opened the hall door 
for him and he was gone. 

I watched him tothe end of the street, 
and at the corner he turned and smiled and 
took off his hat to me, and then disappeared 
from my sight. How desolate and ill I felt, 
and how equally desolate was the outward 
appearance of things! * Daylight had barely 
dawned, the rain descended steadily and 
unceasingly, and not a soul was in the wet 
and miry streets, I stood at the door fora 
minute or two, and then with a start I 
awoke from my trance of woe and went in 
to resume my interrupted work. 

About half-past nine or a quarter to ten 
my mother and my sister Adeline came 
down-stairs, and we all had breakfast. We 
were not a happy family. Papa, a younger 
son of a good family, had died about five 
years before, leaving mamma so slenderly 
provided for that it was a continual strug- 
gle to make both ends meet, especially as 
mamma was determined to keep up the po- 
sition in society which she had held in pa- 
pa’s lifetime, and secure Adeline a good 
settlement in life, which meant a wealthy 
marriage. All mamma’s hopes were cen- 
tred in Adeline; she was seven years older 
than I, and very beautiful, but selfish and 
scheming and cold-hearted, and there was 
little love lost between her and me. She 
had always looked on ine as an interloper 
and possible rival, and through all my child- 
hood I never remember a kindness from 
her, not even one kind word; and now that 
I was growing up, and might have been a 
companion for her, and with no promise of 
beauty to alarm her, she still treated me 
just the same, and ignored me with immov- 
able coldness. And her influence with 
mamma was so great that mamma herself 
seemed jealous of me for Adeline’s sake, 
and I had become a sort of household 
drudge, helping one servant to do the work 
of three, and keeping myself in clothes by 
selling fancy-work. be 
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Adeline had numerous admirers, but only 
two seemed to have any decided object in 
view, —and these were Lieutenant Marma- 
duke Cammish, of a good old Yorkshire 
family, and who would succeed to the bar- 
onetcy on the decease of the present bar- 
onet, his uncle, a bachelor of over sixty, 
and John Stewart, a middle-aged London 
stock-broker of immense wealth but no ped- 
igree. Of the two, Marmaduke Cammish 
was by far the’better match from a worldly 
point of view, besides being young, merry, 
and, handsome, and he was favored accord- 
ingly, and his visits to our house were more 
frequent than those of John Stewart, who 
nevertheless came very often, and always. 
received a welcome, —for Adeline was too 
anxious to escape from home-poverty to 
diseard one suitor before the other had 
plainly declared himself. All these facts I 
gathered from scraps of conversation be- 
tween mamma and Adeline. 

Marmaduke Cammish was my favorite, 
and I was very glad that he was the favored 
one with Adeline, for he was kind and good 
to me whenever he came, and I looked for- 
ward to happier times when he should be 
ney brother. He brought me books to read, 
and was always ready to explain what I 
could not understand; but for him indeed 
my education would have been little better 
than a heathen’s. John Stewart, on the 
contrary, never took any notice of me what- 
ever, he was so entirely devoted to Ade- 
line; therefore it was no wonder that I 
liked Marmaduke best. 

Adeline had known Marmaduke only 
about four months however, when he told 
us the startling news that his uncle had 
married a pretty but low-born girl. 

**So how much chance have I of ever be- 
ing baronet now?” he asked merrily, little 
supposing, as I sadly thought, how, much 
else he lost with his chance of the baronetcy 
and estates. ‘It is lucky I have a profes- 
sion; and I must now win fame and wealth 
in that, if possible.’ 

I had never seen Adeline in such a pas- 
sion as she was on that night, after Marma- 
duke had gone. 

‘* What a fool his uncle must be to marry 
at his time of life!’ she cried vehemently. 
*“T wish he had been poisoned before he 
had done it!’’ 

In vain mamma endeavored to soothe her 
by reminding her that John Stewart still 
remained, 
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John Stewart!’ echoed Adeline scorn- 
fully. ‘* What is he, compared to Marma- 
duke Cammish? If I ever could have loved 
any one, I could have loved Marmaduke: 
nay, I even think I do love him, John 
Stewart! Can he give mea title, I should 
like to know, or one of the oldest names in 
England?” 

.** Well, Adeline,’ I said, in the excite- 
ment of it, “if you love Marmaduke, you 
should marry him, whether he has the title 
or not,”’ 

*“*When you are asked to speak, it will be 
time enough todo so, Go to bed instant- 
ly!’ exclaimed Adeline, turning fiercely 
upon me, 

“Yes, Nellie,’ said mamma, * your sis- 
ter has quite enough to bear without your 
little shafts of malice.” So, taking up my 
book, I retired to bed. 


- In a month after this, Adeline and John 


Stewart were engaged to be married, and 
Marmaduke Cammish was going with his 
regiment to India, where the Sepoy mutiny 
was at its height. But I never realized that 
he was going until he came to bid me good- 
by as I have related, and to that day I must 
now return; not that I have much mog 
to say about it, well as I remember it, for 
after breakfast I felt too sick and ill even to 
work, and after dinner I went to bed, —to 
bed, but not to sleep. Throughout that 
gloomy day I lay in open-eyed dreariness, 
watching the rain while it was daylight, 
and listening:to it during the dark evening, 
and far on into the lonely night, 

The next few months were busy with 
preparations for Adeline’s marriage, and 
mamma made a great hole in her little cap- 
ital in providing a suitable trousseau for the 
bride, trusting that Adeline would pay it 
back when she was: Mrs, Stewart. This 
Adeling omitted to do, however, and after 
her marriage we were poorer than ever, and 
I still toiled on at my fancy-work, and even 
gave a few music-lessons, and thus eked 
out our scanty means, ? 

- And the years rolled on, Adeline had 
twice become a mother, but each time the 
child had died after a few weeks of misera- 
bie life. She was expecting another in a 
few months; and I was staying with her for 
a day or two, as sbe was rather poorly, and 
needed company. I was never invited there 
unless 1 was needed. nor unless she wished 
to display some hew grandeur before my 
unaccustomed eyes. Her hushand was 
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most indulgent to her, but their marriage 
was not a happy one, for Adeline’s extrava- 
gance surpassed the bounds of even his pa- 
tience, and her outbursts of temper were 
frequent and terrible, They had been mar- 
ried rather over six years now, and Adeline, 
in her fits of passion, often threatened a 
separation. 

One day we were seated at luncheon, and 
Adeline asked her husband for money. 

**How much do you want?” he asked, 
with such a careworn look that my heart 
bled for him. 

** Fifty pounds.’’ 

“I have warned you again and again, 
Adeline,”’ he began slowly. 

**You should have warned me before we 
were married,” she interrupted fiercely. 
*HadI known” — . 

Her husband placed a twenty-pound bank- 
note beside her plate, and rose from the ta- 
ble. 

‘*Try to make that do,’’ he said, and left 
the room. 

Adeline went into one of her terribie fits 
of passion, during which I sat quite still, 
fearful, by the least movement, of turning 
her wrath against myself. . 

About an hour afterward, when she had 
become calmer, a servant entered the room, 
saying thata person wished to see me. [| 
wondered at this, but, glad of any excuse 
to escape from Adeline’s presence, without 
a question I left the room. A man was 
waiting in the hall, and I recognized him 
at once as John Stewart’s head-clerk. 

**Has anything happened?” I gasped, 
frightened at his pale, bewildered looks. 

“Mr. Stewart has shot himself, Miss 
West, He is dead, and they are bringing 
him home. Will you break it gently to his 
wife?” 

But there was no need of gentleness, for 
Adeline bad followed me from the dining- 
room, and had heard it all. She clutched 
wildly at me, and swooned.away. 

. The confusion and horror of the next few 
days are beyond description; but every- 
thing was clear at last. Mr. Stewart had 
died insolvent. There was not sufficient 
for his creditors, much less a provision for 
Adeline, and she came home to live with 


us, 
| She resumed her old piace in the house, 
and I mine, and about a month afterward 
her. baby was born,. She was very ill and 
helpless, and constantly complaining of the 


want of luxuries she had been accustomed 
to, whilst poor mamma impoverished her- 
self still more to buy the things she abso- 
lutely needed, I was no longer the partly 
selfish girl I had been in former days, and I 
gave mamma almost every penny I earned. 
I was used to shabby clothes and scant 
food, and could bear the deprivation; but 
the thankless way in which my self-denial 
was received, and the continual complaints 
I heard, made me sad-bearted and weary, 
and whatever I did for Adeline was done, I 
am afraid, very unwillingly. The baby was 
distinctly intrusted to my sole charge and 
management; and Heaven forgive me if 
sometimes my most predominant feeling 
toward it was hate! It was too weakly and 
too peevish for any pleasure or pride to be 
taken in it. 

One morning, late in October, I arose 
earlier than usual, having been disturbed 
by the baby and the heavy rain. I was the 
first down-stairs, and, opening the front 
door, I looked out. The streets were de- 
serted and the rain was desending steadily. 
A sudden rush of memory Game over me, 
and I could almost imagine that it was the 
day, now seven years gone by, when Mar- 
maduke Cammish had bid me good-by. 
The old feeling of desolation came over me 
again, —for was I not as desolate and hope- 
less now as I had been then? Ay, even 
more so, And Marmaduke Cammish, — 
where was he? He had won glory in India, 
young though he was, and, his uncle hav- 
ing died childless, he was the baronet at 
last, and all the estates were his. But 
whether he was alive or dead, in India or in 
England, I did not know. 

When Adeline came down-stairs that 
morning, she was unusually fretful. Mam- 
ma was busy doing something to the dining- 
room carpet, aud I had to attend to Ade- 
line, 

“I think it would not take you very long 
to make a new cushion for this sofa,’’ she 
said crossly, as she established herself upon 
it and wheeled it to the fire, ; 

Make one yourself,’ I answered, ‘It 
is easy work, and you have plenty of time.’’ 

The words were no sooner out of my 
mouth than I regretted them, for Adeline 
immediately uttered scream after scream 
until poor mamma came running in in 
alarm, 

“What is the matter? My darling, what 
is it?” she cried, hastening to Adeline, 
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while I took up the wailing baby and began 
to pace the room to quiet it. 

Adeline ceased screaming. 

** How long, lewant to know, am I to be 
dictated to by Ellen?’’ she inquired fiercely. 
** And how long am I to be taunted with 
my weakness and poverty?” 

**O Nellie!’ said mamma reproachfully, 
* you might be more careful,—you might 
indeed.” 

I made no reply. 1 quieted the baby, 
and choked back the bitter words and bit- 
ter tears, and continued my pacing to and 
fro. 

At this moment the servant opened the 
door, saying, — 

“*A gentleman has called, and he would 
come up,—I could n’t hinder him;’ and a 
gentleman did indeed enter the room, smil- 
ing at our embarrassment, 

Older and sunburnt, and with even a scar 
across his face, it was Marmaduke Cam- 
mish nevertheless. And my first feeling 
was one of joy and thankfulness. Mamma 
and Adeline al'o recognized him at a glance, 
and mamma advanced with outstretched 
hands, whilst a keen, eager look came into 
Adeline’s face, and she hastily smoothed her 
untidy hair. 

* You know me then?” cried Marma- 
duke, smiling into mamma’s face as he held 
her hands. 

indeed,’’ answered mamma; and 
then Marmaduke approached Adeline, She 
put her hand into his with a plaintive little 
glance into his face. 

“I know you too,” she gently said, “‘ but 
do you know me?” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered, ‘‘ You are 
not greatly changed, except that you look 
very ill.”’ i 

The tears rose thickly to her dark blue 
eyes, and she looked down hastily as if to 
conceal them, 

‘* You shall hear the tale of my troubles 
some day,’’ she faltered; know I shall 
have your sympathy.”’ 

“Indeed you will,’ he answered with 
strong, genuine heartiness; and a silence 
followed, 

He had forgotten me. I had ceased my 
pacing to an fro when he entered the room, 
and had stood by the ‘table waiting for my 
turn of recognition and greeting, and it had 
not come, With a sullen pang at my heart, 
I resumed my walk with the fretful child, 
But I had judged too hastily, for, as I 
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reached the far end of the room and then 
turned, I met him face to face. 

“I thought this was my old friend Nel- 
lie,” he said, with his old unforgotten 
smile. 

The kind tone seemed more than I could 
bear, and my eyes also filled with tears as I 
lifted them to his face. 

“I thought you had forgotten me,’’ I 
said, laying my hand in his, 

He looked at me intently. 

* No, 1— I don’t think I have forgotten,” 
he said, with a hesitat.on unusual to him; 

* and then he returned to Adeline, 

“Ellen, if you cannot keep that child 
quiet, will you kindly take it out of the 
room?” 

It was Adeline who spoke, and without a 
reply I passed from the room. I laid the 
baby on my bed, and it soon fell softly 
asleep, but I staid beside it until I heard 
Sir Marmaduke take his departure, and then 
I descended to the drawing-room, and found 
mamma and Adeline congratulating each 
other. 

‘But, my dear Adeline, it would have 
been so much better if you had happened 
to have a collar on,’’ said mamma. , 

“Jt would,” 1 remarked emphatically; 
but mamma gave me such an angry look 
that I wished I had held my peace. Luck- 
ily Adeline was too engrossed with her own 
affairs to notice me. 

“T cannot have made a very unfavorable 
impression,’”’ she said serenely, “since he 
accepted our invitation to tea so readily.” 

“IT wish it had been dinner instead of 
tea,” sighed mamma. 

“It does not matter at all,” cried Ade- 
line, with a little laugh. ‘Mamma, how 
lucky I am!’ 

“How so?’ I suddenly asked, turning 
quickly on Adeline, ‘‘Has Sir Marmaduke 
proposed to marry you already?” 

Adeline glared at me; mamma spoke. 

* Another speech like that, Nellie, and 
you must earn your bread as governess,”” 

* And I would gladly do it,” I exclaimed 
in desperation, with a defianee and rebel- 
lion and misery I had never had any con- 
ception of before,—‘I would rather do 
anything, I would, than continue to live in 
the same house with Adeline!” 

Mamma was too astounded at this unex- 
pected outburst to do anything but gaze ap- 
pealingly at my sister, who, however, only 
smiled. 


“Ellen is a little envious, I think,” she 
said languidly; *‘do not mind her, mam- 

“Well, I must go down-stairs now and 
get that dining-room carpet down again,” 


remarked mamma quietly, but I could see: 


she was very angry with me: “how I wish 
I had never taken it up!” 

When we were left alone, Adeline and I 
maintained a strict silence, Adeline smiling 
to herself now and then, and wearing a 
very sentimental expression of countenance, 
and I soon followed mamma into the din- 
ing-room, penitent now for my angry speech. 
I helped her in every way that I could; I 
pushed and lifted the heavy furniture, and 
hammered in the nails with untiring indus- 
try. But mamma vouchsafed me neither 
word nor look, and at last, in trying to lift 
the sideboard, both bodily and mental en- 
ergy suddenly fail: d me, and I cast myself 
down on to the carpet and burst into tears, 

“What is the matter, Nellie?’ inquired 
mamma caliniy. 

**I am so miserable!’ I sobbed. 

“And I am afraid, Nellie, you will con- 
tinue to be miserable until you subdue your 
temper,—you are very envious and spite- 
full’ 

* Mamma, I am not spiteful, —I am not 
envious! But why should Adeline have 
everything and I nothing?’ And I beat 
my hands upon the carpet in agony, for this 
feeling of rebellion and longing was so new 
to me, and so inexplicable and intolerable. 

But, in a short while, I calmed down to 
my normal condition, and when Sir Mar- 
maduke returned for tea I was in the din- 
ing-room, calmly setting the best tea-cups. 
I heard him go up-stairs, and in a short 
while afterwards, tea being ready, he en- 
tered the dining-room with Adeline on his 
arm, she looking lovely in her deep mourn- 
ing, and with a flush of excitement on her 
fair face. 

After tea they again retired up-stairs; but 
I had the baby to wash and get to sleep, 
and it was late in the evening before I en- 
tered the drawing-room. When I entered, 
mamma was dozing over her knitting in the 
easy-chair, while a little table was drawn 
up to the couch on which Adeline so grace- 

fully reclined, and she and Marmaduke 
were engaged in a game at chess, They 
were too absorbed to notice me as I took 
my usual place on a low seat in a recess by 


the fire, and began my embroidery. When 
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Marmaduke had at last said ‘‘ Checkmated,”’ 
he turned and looked round the room, 
_ * How like this is to the old times!’ he 
said. ‘*We used to sit here and play at 
chess; and you, Nellie, would sit where you 
are now, with the firelight just touching 
your face; and, only that you are a little 
taller and a little more womanly, I could 
imagine time had never moved since then.”’ 

Did he count time by my years? My 
face flushed with pleasure, and I was about 
to reply, but Adeline caught the chessmen 
with her sleeve, and scattered half of them 
on to the hearth-rug, and in Marmaduke’s 
picking them up, and her apologies, and 
then the commencement of a new game, I 
had no opportunity. 

It was late when Marmaduke rose to go; 
and, as the servant had gone to bed, I went 
down-stairs with him to let him out and to 
secure the door after him. He put on his 
thick shaggy overcoat, and even his hat, 
and then, placing both his hands on my 
shoulders, he looked earnestly at me. 

‘You are very little changed,’’ he said. 
** But why have you been crying this after- 
noon?”’ 

I looked up wretchedly into his kind, 
handsome face, but I could not speak, 

‘Your sister has told me ali her trou- 
bles,” he went on. ‘Perhaps you have 
troubles too?” 

‘Yes, but not to tell you!’ I answered 
sharply, feeling that he was tormenting me 
in a way I could neitber understand nor 
bear. If he did not soon go, I felt in my 
mysterious misery that I should strike him, 

** Ay, love-troubles are best kept to one’s 
self, are n’t they?” he remarked, letting me 


go. 

‘* If I had no troubles but love-troubles,”’ 
I laughed scornfully, “‘I should not have 
many.”’ 

** All is going smoothly then, is it?” he 
inquired; and I then saw he was joking, — 
so I pretended to laugh. 

‘** What does it matter to you?” I asked; 
and I opened the door, and he bid me good- 
night and went away. ‘ 

I put out all the lights and returned up- 
stairs, Adeline had retired, and mamma 
was raking the fire, and, giving her a kiss, 
I also went to bed, and thus ended the sec- 
ond rainy day. 

As the weeks went on Sir Marmaduke 
became a very frequent visitor at our house, 
but I saw little of him, and went my way 
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undisturbed, except by Adeline’s overflow- 
ing spirits and triumph, which I found far 
harder to bear than her former fretfulness 
and bad temper. 

One January day she seemed rather put 
out after a morning visit of Marmaduke’s; 
and I, on coming into the drawing-room, 
was asked pretty sharply what nonsense | 
had been telling Sir Marmaduke, as he had 
just asked when I was to be married. 

“What did you tell him?” I asked qui- 
etly. 

**T laughed in his face,’’ cried Adeline 
insultingly, ‘and told him there had never 
been the least prospect of such a thing, and 
I did not suppose there ever would be.’’ 

What prompted me to answer as 1 did I 
cannot comprehend; for, giving a meaning 
I felt to be utterly false to my words, I 
said, — 

‘Thank you, Adeline; you have served 
me a better turn than you think.” 

Adeline turned very pale, and I hurried 
from the room, very uneasy at what I had 
said, and wondering what the consequences 
would be. I was not long in suspense, 
On the following morning mamma told me 
that she was going to see her sister, my 
aunt Anne, and make arrangements for me 
tu stay with her for a short time. 

**] dare say you know as well as I do 
why this has to be done,” said mamma 
sternly. 

She then proceeded to give her directions 
for the day. -She would not be back until 
tea-time, she said; and, as Sir Marmaduke 
was coming to tea, I was to remain in the 
dining-room, so that he and Adeline might 
have an uninterrupted tete-a-tete, as he was 
coming early. ‘*And I hope and trust,” 
concluded mamma, “that everything will 
be nicely setiled between them today.”’ 

That morning, when I first came down- 
stairs, it was pouring with rain as steadily 
as on the previous days I have written of, 
and again-I had opened the front door and 
looked forth. 

‘Wet again!’ I exclaimed. ‘So what 
will happen? For it is always on these 
hopelessly dreary days that something hap- 
pens I can never forget.’”’” And so, as mam- 
ma spoke, I thought I knew what would 
happen on this rainy day. But for all that 

I did not understand why I should feel so 
unhappy; for had I not often and often 
wished and almost prayed for Adeline to 
marry Marmaduke; and, now that it was 
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joice? 

** Because I know now that she is not wor- 
thy of him, and will not make him happy,” 
was the an<wer I gave myself; and I was 
satisfied with the explanation. 

Mamma being absent, Adeline and I ate 
dinner in silence; and after it Adeline im- 
mediately went up-stairs to put on her best 
dress, ready to welcome Marmaduke, 

** How happy she is!’ I muttered to my- 
self. ‘How happy she is, and I so tired 
and sad!’ 

The baby was poorly that afternoon, and 
would not go to sleep. I paced with it in 
my arms up and down the dreary dining- 
room for two hours, from the door to the 
window, from the window to the door, won- 
dering each time I approached either if it 
would not have ceased its moans and gone 
to sleep by the next turn. The rain beat 
against the windows; daylight was already 
fading, and all seemed very dreary. Was it 
any wonder that the slow tears fullowed one 
another down my cheeks as I thought of the 
pasts the present, and the future, all alike 
so cheerless? 

Suddenly I heard Marmaduke’s brisk 
knock, and, after he had taken off his coat, 
the servant showed him up-stairs. I knew 
Adeline had not descended to the drawing- 
room yet; still I was surprised to hear Mar- 
maduke open the door immediately atter the 
servalt was gone, and come down-stairs and 
enter the room where I was. * 

Uncomfortably conscious of my tears, I 
turned and looked out of the window; but 
he came and stood beside me and greeted me, 
and with great tact quite ignored my wet 
cheeks. ‘The baby had fallen asleep at last, 
so I laid him gently down on the sofa, and 
then stirred the fire into a blaze. 

**Adeline will be in the drawing-room in 
a few minutes,’’ I said, “‘ so I think you had 
better go up-stairs,”” 

** No, thank you,”’ he replied; “for ‘ lost 
opportunities fly away in anger,’ you know, 
and, if I lose this, perhaps it may be a long 
time before I have another opportunity of a 
little quiet chat with you. May I take a 
seat?” 

** Certainly.” 

And whilst I sat quite in front of the fire 
he sat on one side, 

* I wonder if you remember the old times 
as well as I do ?”’ he began. 

** Possibly I do.”’ 
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‘* Do you remember saying good-by?” 

Yes.” 

“You are not so affectionate now as you 
were then.” 

I made no reply, and he continued, — 

“Do you remember the question you 
asked me about Adeline ?” 

Now his reason for this “little quiet 
chat” was coming! I answered, — 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘ And do you think the reason removed?” 

“ Of course it is,’ I answered contemptu- 
ously: ** you are Sir Marmaduke now, and 
have plenty of money.’’ 

** That was the reason you imagined, and 
doubtless it would have been a reason also, 
had not the one I knew of embraced all oth- 
ers, and to the present moment it remains 
unchanged. I said I would tell you what it 
was when I came back. Shall 1?” 

** If you like,” 

“The reason—one of the reasons, of 
course — that your sister did not marry me 
was that I never asked her, and never had 
the slighest intention of doing so.” 

I looked at him in silence, while the dawn 
of a sudden hope, conviction, something, I 
knew not what, rendered me unable either 
to speak or to stir. 

**]T had seen some ene else I thought would 
make a better wife,’’ he went on, becoming 
earnest and anxious, ** and some one I had 
already begun to love, although she was 
not then a woman grown. Nellie,’ —ina 
quick, low whisper,—‘‘do you wunder- 
stand?”’ 

Yes, I understood. I understood many 
things now, my own self included, I could 
not speak, but I held out my hands to him 
and hid my face safe against him as he fold- 
ed me fast in his arms. 

““O Nellie, the time has been long to 
wait,”’ he said tenderly; ‘‘and I had so lit- 
tle hope to cheer me!”’ 

did n’t you tell me then — seven 
years ago?”’ I whispered, 

**How could I, when the chances were 
that I should nevercome home again? How 
could I have condemned you to a weary 
waiting like that?” 

** Marmaduke, you ’ve been very good to 
me!’ 

** And I will be good to you, my patient, 
uncomplaining darling, come weal, come 
woe,” 

His kind words to me, so unaccustomed 
to kindness, were more than I could bear, 


and my tears fell fast; but, held safe in his 
dear arms, it did not take me long to cry all 
my weariness and bitterness of heart away; 
and then we had a quiet talk about the past 
and the future that now wore such differ- 
ent hues, 

In a short time Ann came to lay the cloth 
for tea, and I was obliged to help. Marma- 
duke also helped, and we were very happy 
and merry, and I was astonished at my own 
merry laugh and my own merry heart, and 
still more astonished when I looked in the 
glass and saw my face with its shining eyes 
and radiant looks, 

Suddenly mamma came into the room in 
her every-day dress, so I knew she must 
have been in some time to have got her wet 
things changed. She was surprised to see 
Marmaduke. 

“We did not think you were come,” she 
exclaimed, as she shook hands, ‘ Adeline 
is up-stairs expecting you.” 

And mamma instantly called Adeline, 
who soon entered the room. 

‘* Have you been here long?’’ she inquired 
haughtily of Marmaduke, 

scarcely know,” he answered, looking 
at his watch. ‘‘Anyhow it has not seemed 
long,’”’ he added; and I knew he glanced at 
me, but I would not take any notice, 

I busied myself at the table, anxious to 
avoid mamma’s or Adeline’s notice of my 
happy looks, 

When we were seated at the table, I dared 
not lift my eyes to Marmaduke’s, 

** Will you take a cup of tea?” I asked, 
looking steadily at the tea-pot. 

** fs that the way to ask, Nellie?’”’ demand- 
ed mamma. ‘Don’t cast your eyes on the 
table, as if you were asking Sir Marmaduke 
to take poison, When will you learn man- 
ners?”’ 

So I looked up, and met Marmaduke’s 
eyes fixed on mine, and I could not help 
breaking into a most conscious smile, which 
he returned. 

“What are you laughing at?’’ inquired 
mamma. 

Nothing,” I said, and went on pouring 
out the tea, 

why,’? asked mamma, when all 
were served, *‘ have you given me a cup of 
hot water instead of tea? Are you afraid 
that my nerves are unable to bear tea, 
pray?” 

Hereupon Marmaduke burst into such 
angovernable laughter that I was forced to 
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follow suit, while mamma and Adeline 
looked on in indignant amazement. 

* O Nellie,” gasped Marmaduke, at last, 
** you are a bad one to be intrusted with a 
secret! We must make a confession now. 
Mrs. West, I would fain have asked in a 
more decorous manner, but — but”? — 

He hesitated, 

‘Ido not know what you mean,” said 
mamma stiffly. 

**I mean,”’ answered Marmaduke, quite 
solemnly now, — and, advancing to me, he 
diew my hand through his arm and led me 
to mamma,— ‘‘I mean, will you give me 
this little girl for my wife? Llove her dear- 
ly, —I have always loved her, — and I will 
do my best to make her happy.”’ 

Mamma turned very pale and looked ner- 
vously at Adeline, — Adeline had risen from 
her seat, and was staring indignantly at 
Marmaduke and me, — but she paid no heed 
to mamma; 80, after a long pause of hesita- 
tion, mamma replied, — 

** Of course, Sir Marmaduke, I can offer 
no objection; but Ido think you had bet- 
ter reconsider your determination. I think 
you might do better.”’ 

Marmaduke flashed such indignant eyes 
upon mamma that I there and then regis- 
tered a little vow that I would never be the 
one to put him into a passion. 

** Possibly,’ he said, in answer to mam- 
ma; “‘ but it is far more patent to me, Mrs. 
West, that I might have done worse, —in- 
conceivably worse!’’ 

And I knew then that, if Marmaduke had 
been quiet and wary, he had not been un- 
observant, and everything I had ever suf- 
fered seemed to melt entirely away, for he 
knew of it all, and understood, and that was 
recompense enough, 

I heard a rustle behind me, and, looking 
round, ‘I saw Adeline leaving the room. 
After some further conversation, mamma 
also went up-stairs, bidding Marmaduke a 
curt good-night. When she was gone, 
Marmaduke put a bright diamond ring on 
my finger. 

‘*I bought it for you seven years ago,” he 
said,“‘and since then it has been with me 
wherever I have been.” 

Then he took his departure. He held 
me close against him as we stood at the hall 
door. 

«1 wish I could take you with me now,” 
he said anxiously. 

“I wish you could,”’ I answered sincerely 


enough, for, now that he was going, the 
terrors of what I might have to face up- 


stairs assumed dreadful proportions. But 
it was not so bad as I feared. I went bold- 
ly into the drawing-room after he was gone, 
and found mamma sitting all alone by the 
fire. 

Where is Adeline?” I exclaimed. 

“She has gone to bed,” answered mam- 


ma, — “and, Ellen, Ido not suppose your 
sister will ever speak to you again; and I 
cannot but say she is justified.’’ 

**Mamma,”’ I said softly, longing to put 
my arms round her neck, but not daring to 
do so, ** let me talk to you, and tell you how 
happy I am!” 

** An unhappy child has more need of her 
mother; I am going to sit with Adeline;’ 
and mamma left the room. 

But I would not be cast down; I fetched 
up the kitten and told her everything, omit- 
ting nothing, and it purred its congratula- 
tions softly. And when I took it down to 
its box in the kitchen Ann was just going 
to bed. In rather a shy way she said, — 

**] ve said it, Miss Nellie, from the very 
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first, and I’ve often longed to tell you that 
there was no cause to fret; but I thought it 


was best to leave things alone, for they was 
in safe hands with Sir Marmaduke. Eh, 
but he’s a sharp one, and bas see’d what’s 
what through it all. Lor! it’s been as good 
as a play!’’ and she offered her honest con- 
gratulations, 


I smiled as I thanked her, and then I 


went up-stairs to my little bedroom; and 
the third rainy day ended as I knelt by 
my bedside in a trance of unutterabie 
thanksgiving. 


I would fain relate the history of yet an- 
other day that dawned a couple of months 
after this: but it does not come under my 
present category, and must therefore be left 
to the imagination, for it was the reverse of 
a rainy day; and it brightly fulfilled the old 
saying, that “‘happy is the bride the sun 
shines on,”’ for never was a bride happier 
than that bride, and never was a wife hap- 
pier than this wife who on that day changed 
her insignificant little name of Nellie West 
for the honored one of Lady Cammish. 


Of all improbable events, the most im- 
probable seemed, that Dr. Brigham would 
ever marry, 

Not that he was very old, for hardly more 
than forty years had passed over his head. 

Not that he was very ugly, — for truth to 
tell he was rather a fine-looking man, or 
would have been, if his hair and beard had 
been trimmed, and his clothes looked a tri- 
fle more fashionable, or less threadbare. 

Not that he was very poor, for he had a 
fair practice, and might have had a large 
one, could he have prevailed on himself to 
leave his beloved books, and attend more to 
business. 

That was just the matter with Dr. Brig- 
ham. He was so utterly absorbed in his 
books that he knew nothing outside of 
them. y 

“ Culture! 
word. 

If a man possessed what the good doctor 


Culture!’ was his watch- 
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called ‘‘culture,’’ it mattered not, if he 
were the possessor of nothing else, The 
doctor was his faithful friend, and stanch 
supporter. 

Of course in a little, business town like 
Brenton, there were few, whose intellectual 
attainments came up to the doctor's stand- 
ard, while his lack of worldly wisdom 
caused many to regard him as little better 
than half-witted. 

Yet once rouse Dr. Brigham sufficiently 
to make him comprehend a case of sickness 
or sorrow, and the sufferer found a kind 
and devoted friend in him. 

The only occasions on which the doctor 
would voluntarily leave his books, were 
when he visited the neighboring city in the 
hope of. adding to his collection, Every 
dealer in second-hand books was familiar 
with the bent, shabby figure, that searched 
patiently for hours through huge piles of 
rubbish, hoping to unearth some musty 


treasure at last; and many of them learned 
to lay aside any particularly old and bat- 


tered volume until the next visit of Dr. 
Brigham, being almost certain that what- 
ever no one else would buy he would seize 
upon as a choice acquisition, 

Dr. Brigham was a writer as well as a 
student. True, few of his literary produc- 


tions had ever seen the light, but the select 


few, whom he honoredwith a sight of his 
writings, declared them to possess uncom- 
mon merit. 


Amongst the doctor’s books which he 
most valued, was a rare old edition of some 
of the early Greek poets, which he had dis- 
covered some years before at a great book 
sale, There Was a rumor that he had been 
so eager to gain possession of this work that 
he had bid against himself; hearing his 
own bid, as the auctioneer repeated it, and 
fancying it that of an opponent, and that 
he really had run the price up quite high, 
before discovering that no one out-bid him. 

Be this as it may, the doctor’s delight in 
his new possession would have been un- 
bounded, but for the discovery that one 
volume was missing. True he had the 
same work in other editions,—had read 
and re-read it till he knew page after page 
by heart, but this was different, —another 
thing entirely. 

‘It is so unique!” he observed to a visi- 
tor to whom he was exhibitirg his prize. 


**I would give ten times its value for that 
other volume.”’ 


“Did you ever see one like it?’ he de- 
manded presently, rather surprised at his 
listener’s want of interest in the matter. 

“Oh, yes!’ was the quiet answer. 
**Miss Brooks has the same.” 

“What, the very same edition?” ex- 
claimed the astonished doctor. ‘‘ Are you 
quite sure?”’ 

**Quite! She showed it to me one even- 
ing when I called there,” answered his vis- 
itor, who was no other than Mr, Maynard, 
a young man who had lately assumed the 
duties of school-teacher in Brenton, and 
who found the doctor’s well-filled library 
very inviting; while the doctor, having as- 
certained that Mr, Maynard was a man of 
“culture,” gladly welcomed him at all times 
and seasons, 

*“Do you know,” asked the doctor, slow- 
ly turning the pages of his last purchase, 
‘whether Miss Brooks’s copy is complete?’’ 

“Entirely so,”’ answered Mr. Maynard 
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rather maliciously. ‘‘I examined each vol- 
ume particularly,” 


“Do you suppuse she could be induced to 
part with it?” inquired Dr. Brigham after 
a long pause. 

**Oh, 1 should say not,’’ returned Mr. 
Maynard very decidedly. ‘*She told me 
that she valued them very highly, as favor- 


ite books of her father’s, and that no sum 
of money would tempt her to dispose of 
them;’’ which last assertion was entirely 
an invention of the young man’s fertile im- 
agination. 

Dr. Brigham unconsciously sighed deeply. 
He was not naturally covetous, but he did 
want that odd volume, and it did n't seem 
as if a woman could appreciate it as he did. 

His companion’s lip curled slightly as he 
heard that sigh. ‘* What a fool to care so 
much about a musty old book,’’ ke thought, 
but he only said, with a slight twinkle in 
his eyes, though his face was grave, “‘ There 
is one way you might get that book, Dr, 
Brigham!” 

“* How is that?’ cried the doctor, eagerly 
rousing himself. 

**Why, you might marry the lady,’ an- 
swered Mr. Maynard quietly. 

Dr. Brigham looked at his visitor in si- 
lent astonishment, Whether the idea of 
matrimony had never before entered his 
book-befogged brain, or whether he did rot 
comprehend the remark, Mr. Maynard could 
not determine, but as the doctor made no 
rejoinder, and almost instantly appeared 
entirely absorbed again in the contempla- 
tion of his books, the young man finished 
searching for a review, which had been the 
reason for his visit, and with a careless 
‘* good-morning,’’ which failed to rouse his 
host, sauntered out of the office. 

Dr. Brigham sat for hours, turning a leaf 
now and then, drinking in the full beauty 
of each line as he read, till the sun had 
sunk low in the west, and the fading light 
in the little dark office caused the absorbed 
student to raise his eyes from his book. 

**] had no idea it was so late,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘I promised to see one or two pa- 
tients today, — and I think I must have for- 
gotten my dinner.” A glance at his watch 
convinced him of the truth of this surmise, 
and with a regretful look at the book, he 
took his hat and cane, and sallied forth. 

The patients were visited, and he was on 
his way to his boarding-place to get some 
supper, instead of the neglected dinner, 
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when he passed a pretty cottage, half hid- 
den in vines, and its little garden gay with 
flowers. 

**Miss Brooks’s house,’’ soliloquized the 
doctor, remembering for the first time what 
Mr. Maynard had said in the morning. ‘I 
wonder if she would let me see her books,”’ 
and without further ado, he crossed the 
street, and was soon knocking at the cottage 
door, 

It was opened by a young lady, and at 
the sight of her, Dr. Brigham became em- 
barrassed, and stammered out something 
about “ Miss Brooks,” 

**Oh, you mean Aunt Maria,” said the 
young lady pleasantly. ‘‘She will be at 
home in a few moments. She has only 
stepped into a neighbor’s on an errand. 
Won’t you walk in, and wait for her?”’ 

Hardly knowing what he did, Dr. Brig- 
ham accepted the invitation, and was soon 
seated in Miss Brooks’s little parlor, an- 
swering yes and no at random to all the 
young lady’s attempts at conversation, and 
vaguely wondering whether angels always 
wore blue muslin to match the color of 
their eyes, and whether their hair always 
hung in golden curls about their faces, 

Miss Brooks entering shortly, welcomed 
Dr. Brigham, and introduced her niece, — . 

Miss Nellie Brooks.’’ 

Whereupon the doctor dreamily recalled 
the memory of his old playmate Ned Brooks, 
who had married, and moved away from 
Brenton years before, and who was doubt- 
less the father of this angel in blue muslin. 

Miss Brooks’s hospitality wished the doc- 
tor to stay to tea, and although bewildered, 
the good man did tolerate justice to the 
meal, after his day of fasting. 

They talked, at iéast the ladies did, and 
doubtless Dr. Brigham said something in 
reply, though he did not know what it 
was, 

It was a mercy that he ever remembered 
to take his leave; in fact it is doubtful 
whether he would, had not the younger 
Miss Brooks expressed a desire to hear one 
of his poems, which he promised to read to 
her, but on searching his pockets for it, he 
came to the conclusion that it must be at 
his office, and when he actually got on his 
feet to go for it, the thought struck him 
that it might possibly be growing late. 

Examining his watch, and finding that 
the hand pointed to eleven o’clock, —an un- 
heard-of hour for an evening call in quiet 
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Brenton, — he stammered some words of ex- 
cuse, and departed as abruptly as he had 
come, leaving the two ladies astonished and 
amused, 

“What brought him here, auntie?’ in- 
quired Miss Nellie. 

“*T cannot imagine,” returned the aunt. 
“It is years since he has entered the house, 
though he used to be here frequently enough 
when your father and he were boys together. 
Probably some memory of that old time 
caused him to stop as he passed, and once 
here, he forgot to leave. Very likely he 
will not call again for a dozen years.” 

“What makes him so odd and shy?’ 
pursued her niece. “He talks well, when 
he once gets started on a subject.” 

“ He has lived so entirely in and with his 
books,’’ answered Miss Brooks, “that I 
fancy he hardly knows how to behave when 
away from them. But come, Nellie, it is 
late, my dear. I cannot have you losing 
your roses from want of rest.” 

‘IT seldom go to sleep so early as this at 
home,”’’ Jaughed her niece, * but I know 
you do, so good-night, dear auntie.” 

When Dr. Brigham reached his office, his 
eyes fell on the books from which the vol- 
ume was missing. “There,” he exclaimed 
with a start, “I did not speak to her about 
that book. Never mind, I can go again to- 
morrow,”’ and in order to fulfill the promise 
made to Miss, Nellie, he selected the poem 
she had wished to hear, from a quantity in 
his portfolio, and put it in his pocket. 

The next day saw him again at the door 
of the vine-covered cottage. Of course in a 
gossiping little village, two visits from a 
doctor could not pass unnoticed, and before 
night it was currently reported in Brenton 
that Miss Brooks was very ill, some said 
dying, —that her neice had come to take 
care of her, and that Dr. Brigham had called 
five times that day! 

Certainly the last clause was untrue, for 
as the doctor’s visit was nearly as long as 
on the previous evening, he could not have 
had time to repeat it. 

Strange to say, when he returned to his 
office, his first exclamation was the same as 
on the evening before. ‘*There! I did 
not speak to her about that book! Never 
mind, 1 can go again tomorrow!’ 

And this might have been his remark a y 
day, for the next three weeks, for every day 
saw him at Miss Brooks’s cottage, yet every 
day seemed to bring something of so much 
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more interest to talk about, that he invaria- 
bly forgot his book. 

Forgot all his books, we might have said, 
Previous to these visits Dr. Brigham’s whole 
attention had been absorbed in a series of 
articles he had been writing about the 
Greek orators; but now orators and orations 
lay alike neglected, while he read Tennyson 
or Scott, Browning or Whittier, aloud in 
Miss Brooks's cozy little parlor, and she and 
Miss Nellie listened and sewed. 

Of course the inhabitants of Brenton had 
satisfied themselves that Miss Brooks was 
not ill, and equally of course they were full 
of surmises as to what could be the cause 
of Dr. Brigham’s frequent visits to her 
house, 

Mr. Maynard imagined that he was the 
cause, and meeting the doctor one day in- 
quired mischievously, ‘‘ Well, doctor, have 
you found the plan I suggested for obtain- 
ing that odd vclume successful?” 

The doctor stared at him for a moment in 
blank astonishment, then exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! 
I have never remembered to ask her!’ hur- 
ried off as if he intended to go straightway 
and repair the omission. 

Mr. Maynard looked after him, with 
in every feature. 


amusement depicted 
“ What does the old codger mean?’’ he so- 


liloquized. “That he forgot to ask Miss 
Brooks to marry him, or to ask about the 
book?” 

In the mean time the doctor strode on, 
looking neither to the right or left, till he 
reached his office. Entering and closing 
the door he marched up to a little looking- 
glass that hung covered with dust and cob- 
webs, plainly testifying to its owner’s lack 
of personal vanity. Hastily rubbing it 
clear he surveyed himself more critically 
than he had done, perhaps for twenty years. 

The result did not seem satisfactory. He 
glanced with a disapproving air at his 
shabby attire, and forthwith proceeded to 
don his best suit of solemn black, which, as 
he had kept it for years to wear on such fes- 
tive occasions as weddings and funerals, 
was rather antiquated, though as good as 
new. 

His next move was to betake himself to 
the village barber, who by shaving, trim. 
ming and brushing produced such a change, 
that when, an hour later, he presented him- 
self at Miss Brooks’s cottage, that lady 
scarcely recognized him. 

“*Good-afternoon, doctor,” she said, con- 
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cealing her astonishment as well as she 
could, ‘ We thought you were coming this 
morning to finish the poem you were read- 
ing yesterday!” 

* Ah, yes!’ answered the doctor, in some 
confusion. ‘I did intend to do so, but was 
unfortunately detained. I trust your niece 
was —I mean —I hope she was not disap- 
pointed!’ 

A sudden light broke over the lady’s 
mind, as she replied, ‘‘We were both dis- 
appointed, doctor, I must go out this after- 
noon, but Nellie will be happy to hear you 
read it now, if you have time.” 

The doctor made some inaudible reply, 
and Miss Brooks, summoning her niece, 
soon excused herself, in order to make some 
calls, On her return, toward tea-time, she 
found the still unfinished poem lying on 
the table, while the doctor, with an anima- 
tion she had never before seen in him, 
sprang up at her entrance, and seizing her 
hand exclaimed, **Congratulate me, my 
dear Miss Brooks, Nellie has promised to 
be my wife!’ 

Miss Brooks glanced with some uneasi- 
ness toward Nellie, but that young lady set 
her doubts at rest, by saying with a smile 
and a blush, ‘* Don’t look troubled, auntie. 
Did n’t I tell you yesterday that I should 
never marry unless [ could find some one 
wiser and better than all the other men I 
knew?” 

**And did you mean it?” began Miss 
Brooks. 

“Yes, I did mean it,” laughed Nellie, 
stopping the question with a kiss, ‘so con- 
gratulate us,”’ 

‘But really, Dr. Brigham,” said Miss 
Brooks, when they had settled themselves 
comfortably about the tea-table, ‘‘if you 
won’t be offended at my asking, I should 
very much like to know what made you 
begin coming here. You did not know 
Nellie was here, so it could n’t have been 
that!” 

“Why, auntie!’ exclaimed Nellie, rather 
shocked at her aunt’s question. 

But the doctor replied with the utmost 
simplicity, — 

“Certainly, Miss Brooks, I will tell you. 
Mr. Maynard advised me to come and marry 
you, because you had a complete edition of 
the Greek poets,” and amid Miss Brooks’s 
looks of astonishment, and Nellie’s peals of 
laughter, he related the whole conversation, 
concluding with, “So I thought I would 


call, and ask you to let me see the books, 
but when I saw Nellie I forgot all about 
them; and every day I meant to ask, and 
every day I forgot!’ 

Here the laughter of both ladies was un- 
controllable, but as soon as she could speak 
Miss Brooks exclaimed, *‘ Well, that is the 
oddest wooing I ever heard of! I know 
what I will do, Dr. Brigham. I will give 
you the poets for a wedding present!’ 
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“Thank you, my dear madam!’ cried 
the doctor, in great delight. ‘Then I shall 
have all I want in the world,— Nellie and 
the poets!’ 

And meeting Mr. Maynard, soon after 
his marriage, the worthy doctor repeated 
this declaration, at the same time thank- 
ing the young man heartily for his good ad- 
vice, which had, he assured him, made him 
the happiest man in the world 


THE COLD-WATER PLEDGE. 
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Beautiful stream, that so peacefully glides 
Through the heart of the emerald glade, 

When flowers were crowning thy velvety banks 
How oft on thy margin I played! 


’T was here, when the sun rode high in the sky 
Secure from his glittering beams, 

The musieal flow of thy silvery waves 
Has lulled me to balmiest dreams. 


Thoughtless and gay as the butterfly bright, 
That I chased as it gleamed o’erhead, 


The moments so goldén sped swiftly, till, lo! 
I found that my childhood had fled. 


Then the hopes and ambitions of confident youth 
Awakened to life in my breast, 

And I strayed from the home of my happiest years 
Like a wandering bird from the nest. 


How well I remember that evening so fair! — 
The house with its blossoming vines, 

The song of the birds, and the sigh of the wind 
As it breathed through the murmuring pines, 


My mother’s pale face mid the roses is framed: 
In silence she kisses my cheek, 

While in her dim eyes is mirrored the grief 
Her lips are too patient to speak. 


Away from the roof that had sheltered my youth, 
From the heart that so tenderly yearned 

And watched over me in the beautiful pas’ 
Slowly and sadly I turned. ; 


I saw the dear home, and the loving one there, 
Grow dim in the distance, and fade; 


“Out of a Fashion- Plate.” 


Then with eyes that were heavy with moisture I sought 


The stream in the emerald glade. 


I lingered with sorrowful heart till the sun 
Was tingeing the beeches with gold; 


Then I bent once again o’er the moss-covered banks, 
And drank of the water so cold, 


“Temptations,” I said, “ will my pathway beset, 
And here I most faithfully vow 


I ’ll taste not a drop of a liquid less pure 


But, thanks be to God! 
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Than that which is greeting me now.” 


The years of my youth have passed like a dream, 
And life’s glories have melted away; 


that cold-water pledge 


Is sacred as ever today. : 


We were dressing for our first party. Lou 
in pale green silk, with her grandmother’s 
pearls around her white throat and wrists, 
and strings of tiny sea-shells twined in her 
blonde hair, looked like a sea-nymph. She 
has a dainty little figure, and the dress was 
perfection. 

Who would have imagined that Aunt 
Katherine had had that dress when she was 
married, ten years before! Lou had the 
most wonderful “‘ knack” with her fingers; 
there seemed to be nothing that she could 
n’tdo. I thought, sometimes, that it fully 
made up for her lack of fortune; certainly 
that and her beauty did, — beauty like a 
wild rose’s, dainty, exquisite, irresistible. 
Gladly enough would I have changed lots 
with her,—I with my fortune, my pale, 
plain face, and my clumsy fingers, that 
made me almost despair when I found that 
the smallness of Aunt Katherine’s estab- 
lishment made it necessary for me to dis- 
miss my maid. 

_Lou stood before the mirror, that night, 
until Aunt Katherine and I almost lost pa- 
tience. She was always ‘‘a little piece of 


vanity,”’ as Aunt Katherine declared (though 
I think she loved Lou, her husband’s niece, 
fully as well as she did me, her own), but 
tonight it seemed as if she never would be 
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satisfied with her appearance. To our eyes 
she was perfection. Her cojffure, the work 
* of her own hands, was far more beautiful 
and “‘stylish’’ than the efforts of M. Friz- 
zle which adorned Aunt Katherine and me. 
The pearls and creamy lace set off her 
pearly shoulders and arms to the greatest 
advantage, The dress ‘“‘might have been 
Worth’s,’’ as Aunt Katherine enthusiasti- 
cally declared. But Lou would have been 
beautiful dressed as a beggar maid. I 
thought of Mrs. Browning’s lovely lady, — 


“ Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with 
purple were dark, 

Her cheek’s pale opal burned with a red and 
a restless spark.” 

That was Lou exactly; her eyes were 
purple, just the color of purple violets; the 
only eyes I ever saw that were. 

Suddenly a quick peal of the door-bell 
echoed through the house, 

Janis brought up a great bunch of pink 
roses; they did n’t look like hot-house flow- 
ers, — though of course they were, — but all 
dewy and fresh, as if they had been plucked 
in the open air. I thought what a suitable 
gift they were for Lou, and what good taste 
somebody had. 

She tossed the card that came with them 
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on to the dressing-table, and I read Harry 
Stuyvesant’s name on it. How her eyes 
shone! I guessed, then, what she had been 
waiting for. Aunt Katherine guessed, too, 
I knew by the look she gave me, but I could 
not understand why it should be an an- 
noyed look; surely nobody could object to 
Harry Stuyvesant, — of irreproachable mor- 
als and manners, of a fine old family, and 
rich as Croesus. : 

‘Surely, you are not going to wear them, 
Lou? You ’l) spoil the effect of your 
dress!” said Aunt Katherine, sharply. 

**I must wear them!” said Lou, with a 
pout. ‘* How could anybody resist anything 
so lovely?” 

* And Mr. Stuyvesant’s gift too!’’ said I, 
teasingly. ** But then they will spoil your 
dress, — sea-nymphs don’t wear roses,” 

wear them any way,” said Lou, 
decidedly, laying them carefully on her 
dressing-table, while she wrapped her opeta 
cloak around her, But just then a singular 
accident happened. Lou had swung the 
gas burner a little too far around, and a 
waft of air, caused by the opening of a door, 
blew the lace drapery of her toilet-table 
against the flame. In an instant there was 
a blaze. I snatched Lou’s lace handker- 
chief, and fan, and one or two other costly, 
trifles from the table. Aunt Katherine had 
sufficient presence of mind to smother the 
flames with a heavy rug. Lou attempted 
to rescue the roses,—as if roses were the 
most precious things in the world! — but it 
was too late; they were scorched, smoulder- 
ing, only now and then a pink petal and a 
faint sweet odor remaining to tell what they 
had been, I don’t know whether Aunt 
Katherine thought of them, in the excite- 
ment, but I saw Lou slyly sweeping the 
remnants, ashes and all, into a paper, and 
putting them carefully into a drawer. 

** Don’t look so melancholy over it, child!’ 
said Aunt Katherine to her, after we had 
at last got started. ‘‘ There was very little 
harm done. We ought to be very thankful 
that it was no worse.” 

“There are plenty more roses in the 
world,” whispered I, in Lou’s ear in the 
carriage. 

“Yes, but I feel as if it were an evil 
omen,” she said, and then I could see by 
the street lamps, that she flushed rosy red. 

That was the first time I had ever sus- 
pected that she really cared for Harry Stuy- 
vesant. He had been very devoted to her 
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since we had been with Aunt Katherine 
but that was only three months, and we 
heard that he was devoted to other young 
ladies, too, We had seen nothing of his 
devotion to others, indeed, but then our 
glimpses of society had been few. Concerts, 
an occasional visit to the theatre, two or 
three very quiet dinner parties, had been 
the extent of our dissipation. Aunt Kath- 
erine’s mourning for her husband was the 
cause of our seclusion. Poor Aunt Kath- 
erine! I knew she did not feel like going 
with us, now, but she declared it was selfisia 
of her to make nuns of us, and she had not 
meant to do it when she invited us to spend 
the winter with her, and, accordingly, she 
had accepted invitations for a large dancing- 
party. Harry Stuyvesant had been a friend 
of Aunt Katherine’s husband, and he came 
often to the house, Once or twice the fancy 
had struck me that it might be Aunt Kath- 
erine that he came to see; they were of 
about the same age— between thirty and 
thirty-five —and surely Aunt Katherine 
looked y..ung enough and pretty enough to 
attract any man. But yet his eyes did n’t 
follow her around, as they did Lou, and he 
did n’t send her flowers, and music, and 
books, as he did Lou,—but yet he did, 
sometimes, though not so often, send me 
flowers and music and books. It surprised 
me a little that Lou really cared so much 
for the flowers that he had sent her. I had 
not thought she would be won \so easily. 
But she did not wear her heart upon her 
sleeve in Mr. Harry Stuyvesant’s presence, 
certainly. When 1] saw the careless little 
greeting she gave him, as he hastened to 
her side—something at an indescribable 
limit between friendliness and indiffer- 
ence—I could scarcely believe that I had 
seen her preserve the ashes of those roses 
so tenderly. He asked her for the first 
dance, but after that he paid her no atten- 
tion. It was evident that he was a great 
favorite, and he seemed to distribute his at- 
tentions with strict impartiality among 
about a dozen young ladies. I could see 
that Lou was hurt and disappointed, and I 
was seized with sudden anger against Mr. 
Harry Stuyvesant, 

** Aunt Katherine, that is the kind of man 
that I can’t endure!’ I said, as 1 was sit- 
ting beside her in an interval between the 
dances, and watching Mr. Harry Stuyve- 
sant, as he leaned over a very pretty girl in 
pink, looking completely devoted and ab- 


sorbed. “ He is a horrid flirt! I begin to 
see why yuu don’t like to have him devote 
himself to Lou!’ 

* No, he is n’t a flirt,’’ said Aunt Kath- 
erine. is perfectly understood in soei- 
ety that he is n’t a ‘marrying man.’ All 
these girls know that his attentions mean 
nothing, and he really never makes love to 
any of them. He says he is looking for one 
*noble woman,’ and when he finds her he 
will give all that he possesses in exchange 
for her. But he declares the sex utterly 
frivolous, and shallow, and selfish, and de- 
spairs of ever finding her.” 

“He did n’t tell you that, Aunt Kather- 
ine?”’ 

‘“*No, my husband told me; he says it 
very freely among gentlemen, He has a 
horror of fashionable women, and if he ever 
marries I th.nk it will be some member of a 
church-sisterhood, or hospital nurse, or 
something of that kind.” 

** Why does he go into society, then, and 
make himself so agreeable to fashionable 
women?” I said, hotly. 

* For amusement, I fancy. I think per- 
haps he had some disappointment that 
soured him, and then when one looks at his 
mother and sister one cannot wonder that 
he has not avery high opinion of women, 
They are utterly heartiess and mercenary.” 

“If he knew Lou as well as we do would 
n’t he think her the one noble woman?’”’ 
whispered I. 

*T am afraid not. Lou is very fond of 
dress, and that in his eyes is an unpardon- 
able sin. I don’t think he could conceive 
of a saint in anything but sackcloth.” 

“A pretty match he would be for a saint!” 
I said, indignantly. It did arouse my tem- 
per to see the pained look in Lou’s eyes at 
his neglect. 

“You are too hard upon him, Beth. He 
has very noble qualities. He is only cyni- 
cal about women. But I can’t have my lit- 
tle Lou’s heart broken! He has paid her 
more marked attentions than I have ever 
seen him pay any other girl, and I am 

afraid she is thinking a good deal about 
him. If it goes on much longer I shall 
speak to him about it!” 

“© Aunt Katherine, that would be so 
humiliating to Lou! It would be as much 
as telling him that she is in love with him! 
And there is no fear but that her pride will 
keep her from breaking her heart about 
him!” 
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Lou danced, and flirted, and laughed. I 
had never seen her so gay. Once or twice 
I saw Mr. Stuyvesant’s eyes fixed on her 
with a look which I could scarcely under- 
stand. It was both sad and contemptuous, 

I danced with him once or twice, and 
once when he was remarking upon some 
young lady who was considered a beauty I 
said, on purpose to draw him out, — 

** But she is not so pretty as Lou! Don’t 
you think Lou the loveliest person you eve 
saw?” 

“* She is very pretty, but she always looks 
too much as if she had just stepped out of a 
fashion-plate for my taste!”’ 

And he said it in such*a disagreeable, 
contemptuous way too! I wanted to ask 
him if he did n’t patronize a fashionable 
tailor, and why he did n’t make ‘himself 
agreeable to dowdy women if he liked them 
better, but I was too much provoked to say 
anything, and I happened to think, too, 
that he had been more attentive that even- 
ing to Miss Janet Lavine, who was literary, 
and strong-minded, and prided herself upon 
disregard of fashion, than to anybody else. 

There was no denying that Lou was fond 
of dress, but one would scarcely believe 
how little money she spent on it; she had 
such a wonderful faculty for making over 
old things to look new and stylish. And 
every cent that she spent was of her own 
earning! What would Mr. Harry Stuyve- 
sant say to that, 1 wondered, But he was 
not likely to discover it; nobody in New 
York knew it, except Aunt Katherine and 
me, and the editors of two or three daily 
papers, who did not go into society, and 
probably would not have thought their 
fashion reporter of sufficient consequence 
to gossip about if they had. For “ writing 
up” fashions was what Lou did, and with 
such success as to support a little brother at 
school, and provide herself with clothes and 
spending money as well. . Her family his- 

tory was a very sad one, Her father had 
once béen a wealthy man, and had had large 
sums of money in his possession, as trustee, 
He had become inveived in unfortunate 
speculations, and had used and lost Liese 
trust funds; utter ruin and exposure fol- 
lowed, and trouble brought on a disease of 
the brain frum which he died, Lou's older 
brother had left the study of the law, and 
entered a mercantile house where he was 
offered a lucrative position, and was nobly 


devoting himself to repairing the losses of 
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those who had been entirely ruined by his 
father’s dishonesty.. Lou cvuld scarcely 
speak of her brother Phil without tears of 
pride and affection in her eyes. She had 
applied to one of her father's old friends for 
assistance in obtaining some employment 
that would support her, and he, a city edi- 
tor, had helped ber to her position as fash- 
ion reporter for several papers. 

** And it was the very thing for me,”’ sai 
Lou, when she told me of it. “I wasalways 
interested in the fashions, and noticed just 
what everybody wore, and I always had 
a kind of ‘giibness’ with my pen. I don’t 
believe George Eliot felt any more pride 
and satisfaction in ‘ Middlemarch,’ or ‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda,’ than I did in my first fashion 
article. It was so good to know there was 
something I could do! I had n’t been 
brought up to think of doing anything to 
earn money, and 1 knew that I could n’t 
get even a primary school to teach, and to 
be a burden on my splendid old Phil was 
hot to be thought of, —of course I would 
have scrubbed floors first.’’ 

Lou’s great trial was that Aunt Katherine 
had a pride about having her occupation 
known, and would make her * sail under 
false colors,” as Lou said. I think it was 
Aunt Katherine’s only weakness, and more 
for Lou than for herself. She was not 

_ afraid of losing caste, she declared, but she 
‘did not want society turning up its nose 
at Lou because she worked for her living.” 
Lou said that she would n’t have come to 
Aunt Katherine if she had known that she 
had got to be a “ humbug,”’ but she found 
being there so pleasant that she had n’t 
strength of mind enough to go away. 

I wondered very much what Harry Stuy- 
vesant, would think of Lou’s occupation; 
whether his aristocratic prejudices would 
revolt against it, or whether he would con- 
sider it ‘‘nobie.’’ 
nothing especially noble about it, since it 
was clearly her duty to do something, and 
that came easiest, but she was very self- 
denying, spending just as little as she pos- 
sibly could on herself, turning her back on 
the thousand little trifles with which girls 
beautify themselves, and which nobody 
ever prized more than she, and entirely sup- 
ported little Rob. She had a sturdy little 
independence, and would not let either 
Aunt Katherine or me give her the least 
urfle. 

When I remonstrated with her once 
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against denying herself a dress that she 
really needed she said that it ‘‘ was worry- 
ing her dreadfully that she could do no 
more than to support herself and Rob. 
She wanted to be helping Phil to pay the 
debts.” 
But out of two old dresses which Aunt 
Katherine had given over to a lumber closet 
~and the moths she evolved a new one for 
herself which looked like a picture, — prob- 
ably Mr. Harry Stuyvesant thought, con- 
temptuously, “like a fashion-plate.” 
. To go back to that night. After his de- 
lightful remark about a fashion-plate, Har- 
ry Stuyvesant seemed inclined to play the 
agreeable to me, to the seclusion of every- 
body else. He seemed anxious to talk 
about Lou, but I was too indignant to grat- 
ify him; my curiosity about him led me to 
talk to him, however; I wanted to know 
whether Aunt Katherine was right about 
him, or whether he was only a contempti- 
bie flirt as I had been disposed to think, 
Moreover I was tired of dancing, and we 
had a cozy corner to ourselves. Once or 
twice I caught Lou stealing a sly glance in 
our direction. And then she went to flirt- 
ing with Carro) Neil, in the most abomina- 
ble way. He was an insignificant looking 
little youth of twenty-one, who had just 
come into possession of a very unassuming 
blonde mustache, and half a million dollars. 

“That seems to be growing serious,’’ 
said my companion, indicating them. 

**What seems to be growing serious?” 
repeated I, brilliantly. 

“The affair between Miss Morrison and 
young Neil.” 

* The idea of Lou looking at him!’ said 
I, indignantly. 

“She seems to be looking at him now, 
and, really, a half miilion is not to be 
sneezed at!’’ said this brute. 

After that I would not talk to him, and I 
was relieved when Aunt Katherine said it 
was time to go. It was some comfort to 
look back and see my late companion glow- 
ering at Lou and Carrol Neil from a seciud- 
ed corner, and gnawing savagely at his mus- 
tache. 

Out of a fashion-plate’”’ or not she evi- 
dently had power to move him! Once in 
the carriage, bound homeward, Lou’s gay- . 
ety deserted her wholly. She was not only 
reticent but decidedly acid in her manner 
to me. But she evidently repented, and 
atoned for it by an uncommonly vigorous 
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hug when we separated that night. Bless 
her dear heart! she need n’t have been jeal- 
ous of me. All girls think their hero isa 
hero to everybody, but the truth was that 
Mr. Harry Stuyvesant was not by any means 
a hero in my eyes and I had no fancy for 
flirting, and, moreover, I had had my 
dream, —a very “ frail and fleeting’ dream, 
romantic and foolish to the last degree, 
but none the Jess I cherished it. I bad met 
my hero while blockaded by a snow-bank, 
in traveing from New York to the West. 
He had given needed services, and genial 
companionship to us, — Aunt Alice and me, 
—and traveling with him for three days 
made him seem like an old friend. I was 
both pained and surprised when he took 
leave of us without so much as revealing 
his name. Of course it was natural and 
proper that I should forget him, at once, 
but unfortunately I did not do what was 
natural and proper. I do not mean that I 
regarded myself as a ‘blighted being,’’ or 
spent any part of my days and nights in 
weeping; but in all my dreams of the fu- 
ture my mysterious fellow-traveler bore a 
part. 1 compared every man I met with 


him, and they were always the losers. 


Three years had not made his image jess in 
my mind, and calling myself an idiot, as I 
often did, had no effect. But it was Lou’s 
story, not mine, that I began to tell. 

From that night Lou persistently avoided 
Harry Stuyvesant, even refusing to go down 
when he called. I fancied that it was not 
so much pique at his having neglected her 
as it was surprise and affright that his neg- 
lect could so wound her. She devoted her- 
self to her work, with new diligence. She 
wished to add another newspaper to her 
list, but, failing in that, she wrote letters — 
bright, spicy letters they were, too—to the 
newspaper in her native town, and in that 
way added a little to her revenue, She 
flirted at all the parties we went to, and 
was acquiring the reputation of a belle, but 
all her heart seemed bent on money-mak- 
ing. 

When [| reimonstrated with her, one day, 
for being so absorbed in her work that she 
had very little time for her friends, she 
said. — 

*“*I came very near to forgetting my aim 
in life once, [ want to be sure not to again!” 

Aunt Katherine, who was in the room, 
said, playfully, — 

“You are a dreadfully mercenary child! 
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You don't seem to think that anything is 
of any account except money.” 

**I don’t know as I do,’’ said Lou, “I 
believe the old saying ought to be, * Money 
alone is happiness below!’ ”’ 

Now of all unlucky things that ever hap- 
pened was n’t it the unluckiest that Harry 
Stuyvesant should be just outside the open 
parlor door where he could not fail to hear 
that last remark of Lou’s? He came in 
with such a disagreeable, sarcastic smile on 
his face! Lou flushed a little, but she was 
as indifferent —not to say saucy —as pos- 
sible in her manner. He watched her nar- 
rowly that day, — he had a habit of watch- 
ing her that extended to the verge of rude- 
ness, —and Lou was full of reckless quips 
and gayety. As usually happens he seemed 
much more anxious for her favor now that 
she resolutely turned the cold shoulder upon 
him! At large assemblies where Lou had a 
throng around her he usually kept aloof, 
but ai theatres and concerts when his posi- 
tion as a friend of the family gave him the 
privilege he was always by her side, and 
that in spite of her decided coldness, Watch- 
ing them both I decided that they were 
really in love with each other, and that it 
was a great pity that ‘‘the course of true 
love’’ could n’t “‘run smooth.” I wanted 
to help it along, but had a perfect horror of 
matchmaking, and was very much afraid of 
being a marplot. So I contented myself 
with enthusiastic praises of Lou, whenever 
he spoke of her, — and he seemed very fond 
of tglking of her. Once I spoke of her as 
very unselfish” and unworldly.”’ 

**Is she really that?”’ he asked me, eager- 
fully, but with a strong accent of doubt. 
‘*She seems to me to care a great deal for 
fashion and frivolity. Do you think, for 
instance, that she would marry a poor 
man?’ 

* Yes, if she loved him.” 

“* Of course I mean if she loved him,” he 
said, and strode away gnawing his mus- 
tache, as he always did when he was dis- 
turbed. 

Poor Lou! she would have been happier 
if she had known what the subject of Harry 
Stuyvesant’s confidential conversations with 
me always was. 

One day he informed me that he had re- 
solved upon employing a subterfuge to set- 
tle his fate. He was going to tell Lou that 
he had lost all his money, and then ask her 
to marry him! I did think the brilliant 


Mr. Stuyvesant might have devised a more 
original plot than that, and I was disgusted 
with him for suspecting Lou of being mer- 
cenary! I thought that when she discov- 
ered his deceit she would find it hard to 
forgive him for having doubted her so; and 
l said as much to him. But he was deter- 
mined to try it; his morbid suspicion of all 
women seemed to me like an incurable 
malady. Sometimes he seemed to think 
that Lou loved him; at other times he was 
furiously jealous of Carroll Neil, with 
whom, it must be acknowledged, Lou was 
carrying on a very lively flirtation. 

Harry Stuyvesant came to the house, one 
day, and asked for Lou only. That was 
unusual, and Lou’s cheeks burned as she 


went down, He had come to tell her that 


his money was all gone, and he loved her! 
I knew, I did not doubt for a moment, that 
Lou’s happiness would be full, money or 
no money. I was very much surprised 
when, in less than fifteen minutes, I saw 


him go away, and Lou ran up to her room 
without a word to anybody. When she 


came down to dinner there were traces of 
tears on her face. [ felt sure, by the ex- 
pression of Harry Stuyvesant’s face, as he 
went away, that he had asked her to marry 
him, and been refused, and I could not un- 


derstand it, 


“Lou,” said I, as soon as we were alone, 
** Harry Stuyvesant is a brute! Don’t you 
shed a tear for him!’ 

“*He is n’t a brute!’ she cried, turning 
upon me fiercely. ‘He is the noblesg man 
that ever lived!’ 

“Then why don’t you marry him?” said 
I. 

**O Beth, I can’t marry anybody! Can I 
leave Phil to pay those horrid debts, and 
take care of Robby too? just now when I 
can earn so much money! And he is poor, 
too,— Harry: he has lost all his money! 
If he had been rich I would n’t have mind- 


ed his taking care of Robby, but that makes 
it perfectly impossible! And I was just as 
cold and hard as I could be, because I was 
afraid I could n’t hold out if I teld him all 
about it, and he urged me! I did own that 
I loved him, before I knew it, and he went 
away thinking that [ would n’t marry him 
because I was‘ afraid of poverty! that I 
cared more for fashion and display than for 
him,—that was what he said,—when, O 
Beth! poverty and bardship and work would 
be nothing to me, for his sake!’’ 
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After that we saw nothing of Mr. Harry 
Stuyvesant for some time. He disappeared 
as suddenly as if the earth had opened an | 
swallowed him up. We heard that he had 
gone on a journey, but whither nobody 
seemed to know. Lou lost her zest for so- 
ciety, gave Carroll Neil and two or three 
other adorers over to despair, and put her 
whole soul into her work, and Aunt Kath- 
erine began to predict that we were going 
to have a literary celebrity in the family. 
After a month or two we heard that Harry 


Stuyvesant had returned, and close upon 
his return followed a report that he had lost 
his fortune. . 
He did not come to the house, but one 
morning I met him, by chance, in a picture 


store, looking woe-begone to the last de- 


“* What do you think of this for the irony 
of fate?’’ he asked. ‘*‘ When I told her that 
I was a pauper I had no more idea that it 
would be true, within three weeks, than I 


had that I should be elected president with- 
in that time, The first blow fell the very 


next day; another and another followed. 
‘Today I am here to negotiate for the sale of 
my collection of pictures to keep a roof 
over my mother’s head!’ 

I knew he had been a connoisseur and 
collector, for years, and his pictures were 
very dear to his heart. 1 wondered if los- 
ing Lou came any harder to him! ButI 
was ashamed of my doubt when I spoke of 
Lou. He tried to look sarcastic and con- 
temptuous, but the pain would not be hid- 
den. I don’t know how I found courage, — 
I suppose I had no right, —but I did tell 
him then what she had said to me of her 
reasons for refusing him. I never saw any 
man’s face brighten as his did, — but only 
for a moment; then he made the same re- 
mark about himself that I had made. 

*“*] was a brute,—and a blind fool, too! 


My instinct always told me that she was an 


angel, and if it had not been for my misera- 
ble, suspicious nature—but it is not too 
late! I believe she loves me, as little as I 
deserve it (you see I had not told him quite 
all); and though I can’t give her the luxury 
I could, I can fight poverty with a will when 
I have her to work for!” 


“But 1 don’t believe she wil] marry 
youl’ said I, with friendly frankness. 


* Her purpose is so strong to help pay her 
father’s debts, — or at least to support her 
brother.’’ 


“ A little thing like that paying her fath- 
er’s debts! it’s too absurd!” and he laughed 
a laugh that really sounded as if he were 
happy. ‘He went on, “ But she’s a noble 
woman, —a regular little saint!’ 

‘Out of a fashion-plate!” added I, mis- 
chievously. 

But when I saw how sincere was his re- 
pentance and his wrath against himself I 
spared him any further reminders. But 
whether things would have come out right, 
evun then, I do not know, but for an “in- 


terposition of Providence,” 

I hurried home that day, with some idea 
of trying to soften Lou’s views of duty be- 
fore Harry Stuyvesant could get through 
with his business with the picture-dealer. 


I knew that he would lose no time in seek- 


ing Lou, after that. 

When I opened the parlor door, there, 
cozily talking with Lou, sat my traveling 
companion,—the hero of my dreams. I 
was so amazed and bewildered that I have 
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uo recolleetion of anything that passed, ex- 
cept that Lou introduced him as ‘* brother 
Phil.’”? Lou says that there was a surpris- 
ing amount of blushing and stammering, 
on both sides, for two people ordinarily 
well-behaved and self-possessed. As this is 
not my story, I will hasten to say that 
* Phil”? staid three weeks, and before he 
left arrangements were made for a wedding 
the next fall, in which he and I were the 
persons chiefly interested; and I had so far 
succeeded in convincing Phil that my world- 
ly goods were his, that there would be no 
further need of Lou’s helping to pay her 
father's debts,— those debts which Phil 


had felt to be such a disgrace that he would 
not even tell me his name when we first 


met, And so Harry Stuyvesant persuaded 
Lou to share his poverty, which, as he has 


a profession, pl nty of brains, and a fair 
share of backbone,’ is not likely to remain 
poverty for long, — but I shall always think 
she is too good for him! 


*“O dear!’ sighed I for the twentieth 
_ time, at least, one fair May morning. 

“What ’s the matter now, sis?’ asked 
my youngest sister, Katie. ‘‘Can’t you 
make five dollars buy ten dollars’ worth of 
dry goods?” 

‘That is just it! Here are five of us 
girls to be fitted out for the summer, and 
no money to purchase so much as a calico 
dress apiece! Well, we shall’ have to do 
without decent, not to say new and pretty, 
garments,”’ 

“Tt does seem too bad, that you and 


Helen, who work so hard, cannot have a 
part of what you earn.” 

I: was hard. Helen sewed industriously 
from morning until night for Madame Rive, 
the fashionable dressmaker; and I did my 
best to teach the youths of Union Hall: but 
our joint earnings, together with the small 
quantity of eggs and butter that mother 
could sell, were al! consumed by the family 
necessities and by that dreadful mortgage. 
If father, an industrious carpenter, had had 
his health, we would not have been in this 


HOW MRS. MALCOLM FOUND HER BREAD. 
BY FRANCES WADLEIGH., 


strait: the mortgage grandpa had bequeath- 
ed us with the farm was almost all liqui- 
dated when father, broke his leg, and con- 
sequently fell out of work. Troubles never 
come singly. Before father’s leg was well, 
he insisted upon trying to use it, and in- 
jured it so badly that our physician feared 
he would be lame for life; while he was still 
confined to the house. Katie and Jennie 
were very ill with scarlet fever, our best 
cow died, and some one stole our only horse. 
We were in debt to the doctor, the last pay- 
ment on that horrid mortgage was over-due, 


and the man who held this latter document 


had granted us three months’ extension, but 
now he too was in pecuniary trouble, and 
needed the money: he had a fine offer for 
it, so he felt that he must foreclose. 

And I was to have been married in Au- 
gust! 

Lottie was too young to take my place 
in school, and the family needed my salary. 
Moreover, there was no money to buy a 
trousseau, not even a wedding dress, And 
every one in town knew that wealthy, pret- 
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ty, petted Susie Granger was in love with Then, after a pause, — 
my betrothed, Robert Coleman, and was “Don’t you know me now?” 
using every effort to rob me of him. *“*No: I do not.” 

To be sure, Robert was truth itself, “*T presume I have altered. At any rate, 
Susie’s wiles had no apparent effect on you remember poor August Muller, the im- 
him, and I bad no cause to doubt his love migrant who died here of ship-fever seven- 
and devotion; but I well knew that other teen years ago? The pour, newly widowed 
men had been tempted away from those fellow whose broken arm you tended so 
they loved when poverty compelled a long, kindly, and whom you nursed so devotedly 
almost hopeless, engagement. through his long illness? And his two chil- 

For three weeks, if not more, Lottie had dren whom you took into your own house, 
been trying to cheer us up by reminding us and cared for as if they were your own?” 
that ‘‘the darkest hour is just before the **Oh, yes! and you” — 


dawn.” “I,” said my tramp, his blue eyes fairly 
“Never was dawn so long in breaking,” shining, his deep voice trembling, ‘am the 
I exclaimed this bright May morning, wink- oldest of those poor orphaned children, — 
ing back the tears. Fritz.” 
*“*Some one is at the door,”’ cried Katie, 


Then mother made him welcome. She 
who was washing up the breakfast dishes. asked him various questions about his past 


** Shall I go?”’ and his present, all of which he answered 

“*No,”’ replied I: ‘I will go.” fully, adding, — 

Opening the front door, { sawonthesteps “J was only nine years old then, dear 
a tall, heavily bearded, well-dressed young madam; but I well remember how your 
man,‘—a stranger. neighbors all said, ‘Send Fritz and Louise 

“Mrs, Peter Malcolm lives here, I be- to the orphan asylum,’ and how you re- 
“lieve?” said he. - plied, ‘No, I will take them home, and keep 

“Yes, sir. Will you come in?” them until I can write to some of my West- 

“‘Is she in here?’ he asked, as I opened ern friends who want to adopt some chil- 
the parlor door. dren.’ And youdid. You sent us, in the 

“No,” I answered, somewhat surprised; summer, to Mrs. Carpenter; and, thanks to 
“but, rf you will take a seat, I will call you, my sister was their daughter, and I 
her.” their son.” 

“Is she in the kitchen? I will go to her, “ How is Louise?” 
tor I have been in the kitchen many atime,”’ ** Very well. She will soon be married 
answered the man, refusing to enter the toa Mr. Reese, who is in the State Legisla- 
parior. ture, and is one of our leading citizens. 

I had read a great deal about tramps and Mr, Carpenter died ten years ago, but left a 
well-dressed sneak-thieves, and I must can- jarge fortune, and his wife brought us up. 
didly confess that I was frightened. Try- Some two weeks ago, the firm whose book- 
ing to disguise all appearance of alarm,I keeper I was took me into partnership; and 


called aloud, — now that I am a free man, by no means 
** Mother!’ poor, I have come to hunt up my first bene- 
“Yes, my dear.”’ factor, the dear woman whom my father 
Will you please come here?” 


blessed with his dying lips. We were sick, 
But, hearing my mother’s voice, the and you visited us; strangers, and you took 
stranger decidedly but very civilly ex- usin. May God bless you! He will bless 
claimed, — you,” 
“Ah! Ihearher. I will go to her.” This was the first we girls had ever heard 
And, as he led the way to the kitchen, of this, one of our mother’s many charities, 
there was nothing left for me to do but to The tears — tears of joy, love, and sympa- 
follow. thy—rolled down our faces while he de- 
** Mrs. Malcolm, don’t you know me?” he scribed her kindness to him and his; and to 
asked. his credit be it said that his own eyes were 
“No,” she replied: cannot say that not dry. 
do,” Somehow he contrived to find out how 


* Look closely at me,” he added, “and close the wolf had come to our door, and in 
think well,” 


a twinkling our difficulties were removed, 
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{e fairly compelled father to accept money 

.rom him, saying, — 

“Call it a loan if you will not accept it as 
a gift or as payment of the great debt that 
Louise and I owe to your dear wife.” 

And, lo! the dawn burst forth in sudden 
glory. 

éather recovered his health in a few 
weeks, now the load of debt was removed 
from his mind, and soon was busy at remu- 
nerative work. The children did get some 
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summer clothing; and I— Well, I no lon- 
ger fear Susie Granger's beauty nor her 
blandishments: my husband is too fond of 
me, and of his little namesake, our Robbie, 
our baby. 

Fritz came to my wedding, and Louise 
sent me more than one handsome gift, 

You may be very sure that none of Mrs, 
Peter Malcolm’s daughters lack faith in the 
promise, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters; 
for thou shalt find it after many days.’’ 


LINES TO A. G. W. 


BY WILLIAM L. WHITING, LL. B, 


A youthful pair have started forth 
On their sunny voyage of life: 

A manly form is at the helm, — 
His precious freight, a wife. 


They boldly sail o’er the shining wave, 
And they feel that their way is sure; 

For he is all that is good and brave, 
And she is all that is pure. 


They softly glide o’er the dancing tide, 
And enter on life’s sweet lease: 

Ah! may their course be free from clouds, 
Their lives be filled with peace! 


And may they sail, secure from storms, 
To a glorious haven of joy, 

Where all is bright as the stars at night, 
And bliss knows no alloy! 


Ah, happy youth! ah, happy bride! 
May heaven send its ray 

To warm your souls with purest joy, 
And glorify each day! 


And when your sun is near the west, 
And your boat is near the shore, 

May both your hearts still throb with hope 
And love forevermore! 


Brooklyn, January, 1878. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS.—V. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


ON THE KROU COAST. — PART SECOND. 

As stated fn my last chapter, we had 
much trouble in landing through the surf; 
but, when on shore, we proceeded to the 
hut of the chief, who handed us over to the 
tender care of his wives. They soon strip- 
ped us, and placed us in a warm bath. We 
told them most emphatically that we were 
well able to bathe without assistance, that 
we had much rather do it without their 
help; but they would not listen to us, and 
in their hands we were perfectly helpless. 
They took hold of us, soused us in, scrub- 
bed us well from head to fvot, and then 
wiped and rubbed us hard all over with a 
coarse but clean cloth. They then gave us 
a long woollen shirt, which reached down 
half way between our knees and ankles. 
Thus dressed, with nothing but a shirt on, 
and feeling quite refreshed after our bath, 
with its supplementary sousing, scrubbing, 
wiping, and hard rubbing, we sat down to a 
very good meal with the chief, composed of 
mutton, chicken, rice, and palm-butter. We 
then had some bananas fried in palm-oil, 
and some bamboo wine. 

After this repast, the chief showed us the 
rice, which he had collected for us; and 
finally all.retired to rest, our bed being a 
mat spread upon the ground in a neighbor- 
ing hut, with a small billet of wood for a 
pillow. 

It was not the first time that we had lain 
on the ground. We slept soundly, till we 
were awakened the next morning by sev- 
eral women, who were quarreling for the 
honor of putting us in our morning bath. 
As soon as they perceived that we were 
awake, they pounced upon us; and for a 
while we were quite roughly handled. The 
woollen shirt in which we were clad, and 
which was the only thing we had on, was 
soon pulled off; and then some pulled at 
each arm, at each leg, and we were in dan- 
ger of beirig rent asunder. We tried to 
make them understand that we would allow 
them all to take a part in the operation, if 
they would only let us alone; but they either 
could not or would not comprehend, and 


pulled and tugged at us with a vengeance. 


We bellowed as loudly as we could, and 
kicked and struck out most furiously; but 
to no purpose, 

At length the interpreter came in with 
the chief and several other Kroumen. It 
was then settled that the women would all 
take-a part in bathing us; and we were ac- 
cordingly again soused, scrubbed, wiped, 
and rubbed hard, as we had been the even- 
ing before. During the night, our own 
clothes — only an undershirt, a pair of draw- 
ers, and a pair of stockings — had been well 
rinsed in fresh water, aud dried by a fire. 
Hence we put them on, with our boots, 
which were brought to us, We had break- 
fast, —rice, chicken, sweet potatoes, and 
palm-butter; and, soon after, a messenger 
arrived from Half-Beriby, to request us, in 
behalf of the king, to come there at once to 
begin the trade. 

The sea was comparatively. smooth; and 
we embarked without accident, and got un- 
der way at once, At three o’clock in the 
afternoon we had anchored at Half-Beriby, 
and the king was soon alongside in his 
canoe. 

How did His Majesty look? He was a 
little above the medium height, and well 
built. His countenance, although of a thor- 
oughly African type, had an expression of 
simplicity and extreme good nature. He 
wore a French admiral’s cast-off full-dress 
coat, with gold epaulettes, and a cocked-hat. 
He was, in all other respects, stark naked. 
He came up the side, as though he was ac- 
customed to board vessels, and, jumping in 
on deck; handed_us a copy, in French, of a 
treaty which he had made with. Admiral 
Fieurist de Langh, whereby he ceded to the 
Emperor of the French the whole Krou 
coast, from the Cavally to the San Pedro, 
and which provided that vessels of all na- 
tionalities would be permitted to trade on 
said coast, and that they would be, while 
there, under the protection of the French 
Government. 

We read it, and then went on shore. The 
landing-place here is comparatively a good 
one. Upon landing, we proceeded to the 
king’s residence, and found dinner awaiting 
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us. The king brought out his wives, and 
asked us to look atthem, They were not 
troubled with any superfluous dress, They 
all wore about a yard of print, like an apron, 
but nothing else. We gave each of them a 
small present, ad sat down with the king’s 
party to dine. 

The dinner would have surprised any 
stranger on this coast. In the first place, 
the table was well set, and the spoons and 
forks were silver, At its head was soup, 
and, at its foot, fish, The king presided, 
and one of his brethers took the foot of the 
board, while we were seated at the king’s 
right. There were several chiefs at the ta- 
ble, and they also were naked. Before sit- 
ting down, the king had taken off his admi- 
ral’s coat, but retained his cocked-hat. Im- 
agine a naked negro, in a cocked-hat, pre- 
siding at a table, at which are seated eight 
other negroes, also naked, and one white 
man dressed in an undershirt and a pair of 
drawers, and you will have a correct idea of 


the host and guests at this royal dinner-ta- 


ble. His Sable and Naked Majesty stood 
stood up to serve the soup, which was good, 
though too highly seasoned with pepper, 
After soup, his brother served the fish; and 
then a saddle of mutton was put at the 
head of the table, and a boiled ham at the 
foot. The side-dishes were poultry and 
game; and the whole was cooked in palm- 
oil. 

After dining, we a!l sat down in a ban- 
tang to agree upon a krou to be used in 
measuring the rice, A krou is no definite 
quantity, but the name of any measure 
which is used by mutual] agreement in trade 
between the buyer and seller. We had 
very little trouble in agreeing upon the 
prices of the goods to be given in payment 
for the rice, and still less in settling what 
the krou should be. 

The next morning we commenced to 
measure, pay for, and bag the rice, and 
were so employed for three days, when we 
shipped all we had bought, and got under 
way for the San Pedro. We were to stop 
on the way at Grand Beriby and Grand Ta- 
hou. An uncle of the king, whose name 
was Clar, and who understood English, 
came on board to serve as an interpreter. 

One cannot help remarking with some 
surprise, if a stranger ou this coast, the 
number of dialects which the natives speak. 
Kroumen living ten miles apart, and fre- 
quently less, cannot understand one anoth- 
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er. Hence the necessity for a good inter- 
preter. Clar was a good one, He under- 
stood, and spoke fluently, all the dialects of 
the coast. He spoke English uncommonly 
well for a Krouman, and could make him- 
self intelligible in French, 

We left Half-Berivy, and our passage 
down the coast was not an adventurous one, 
We never took the boat again to go on 
shore; but always went in a canoe, and 
jumped out as soon as the surf was reach- 
ed. The canoes nearly always capsized 
among the breakers; and we considered it 
safer to jump than to wait to be turned out, 
and perhaps injured by the canoe falling 
upon us, 

On the way down, and near Grand Beri- 
by, there is a large rock, about two miles 
out from the beach, called Devil’s Rock; 
and the Kroumen say that a vessel cannot 
pass it unless the captain gives His Satanic 
Majesty a drink. 

We were approaching this rock with a 
good ‘‘ all-sail breeze; and, when near it, 
Clar came to us, and said, — 

“Cappoo, cappoo, give me a glass of 
rum,” 

* Rum! What do you want of it?’ I in- 
quired. 

*Oh! J no want it: not for me. The 
Devil want it.” 

devil he does!’ 

“Well, cappoo, if you don’t give him a 
glass, he won't let you pass that rock ahead 
of us,”’ 

**We’ll soon see,” I said, still refusing 
him, 

Clar was much disappointed by our refu- 
sal to give him the rum; and he was also 
evidently somewhat troubled. He went 
forward, and, standing up between the 
knightheads, commenced repeating s.ae 
cabalistic words, hoping thus to appease the 
Evil One. 

In the mean time, the vessel sped on. 
We were nearly abreast of the rock, and 
less than a mile outside of it. 

Clar returned aft again for some rum, 
and was again refused, 

The vessel was still going fast, all sail 
set, and drawing well. But, as it frequent- 
ly happens on this coast, the wind died 
away suddenly; and, just as the ‘“‘ Mary”’ 
got fairly abreast of the rock, she lost her 
headway. 

** There, cappoo!” exclaimed Clar, “ what 
I been tell you? Give Devil rum, quick.” 


We endeavored, in vain, to persuade him, 
that it was very foolish for him to believe 
that the Devil had anything to do with the 
calm which now detained the vessel; but 
he was tou frightened to listen to reason; 
and he finally dropped on his knees to pray 
to the Evil One. 

We then thought, that it would be much 
better, perhaps, to give them the rum, and 
thus prevent such a prayer. We did so; 
and he .jumped up, smiled as he took it, 
went off to the weather-bow, and, looking 
toward the rock, repeated some words in 


Grebo. He then tasted the rum, and threw — 


the rest into the sea for the “‘ gentleman in 
black.” 

We had no sooner given him the rum, 
than we regretted it; for we, immediately 
after, perceived a little ripple on our port 
quarter, and saw that we would soon have 
a breeze, which Clar would attribute to that 
glass of rum, as its cause, And, sure 
enough, only a few seconds after he had 
thrown the rum overboard, the sails filled 
and we were again on our course down the 
coast. 

During the afternoon Clar endeavored to 
show us how foolishly we had acted, in 
trying to cheat the Evil One out of his 
rum; and we could not refrain from saying 
to him, — 

“IT cannot understand, how you, who 
know so much more than the rest of your 
people, can believe in such nonsenee as this. 
1 don’t see how you can believe in a Fetich, 
which you carry about your person. Why, 
your people sometimes get angry with their 
Fetiches and destroy them. Now, don’t you 
think it very foolish to believe that a thing 
which can be so easily destroyed has such 
power as your people say it has? Look at 
that cleat on the main boom. Well, sup- 
pose I were to wrench it off, and, with my 
knife, make a little image out of it. Sup- 
pose, then, that I were to place it in the 
skylight then, bow down before it and wor- 
ship it, would n’t you think that I was 
very foolish? Yet, that is what happens 
every day amongst your people. How can 
you believe such things?” 

““Cappoo, I know my people be fooli-h, 
we all foolish, we no white. But me! I 
no believe a piece of wood be God; no, no! 
I not so foolish.” 

** Well, tell me what you do believe.” 

“Yes, Cappoo, I will; but no laugh, will 
you?” 
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“No, I won’t laugh; but you must tell 
me the truth.” 

Now before proceeding further, in relat- 
ing this conversation, let it be said, that, 
when Clar told us he did not believe in the 
little idols of bis people, he lied. His be- 
lief was that of all Kroumen, who have not 
embraced Christianity (there are but very 
few who have); viz., the grossest idolatry, 
mingled with a confused spiritual idea of 
a God and a Devil. They have a firm be- 
lief in a fabulous story, which almost re- 
minds one of the deluge and the ark of 
Noah. Clar went on, — 

“A long, long time pass now, a man, 
very old man, live up there (pointing up), 
and he have two boy. Them two boy never 
agree. By and by, the old man die and 
leave all his money to his two boy. The 
one, what born first, was the Devil; and the 
one, what born last, was the white man 
Fetich, what you call God. Well, they 
never agree, One day the young one send 
his ship to sea with a Krouman for captain 
and some Krouboy for sailor. The ship 
have plenty ‘chop’ (eatables), but not 
enough for long voyage, like what the 
young man send his ship to make. By and 
by they eat all the chop. Nothing left on 
board to eat. They don't know what to 
do; and big rain come and cover all the 
land, —they can’t find no land. They get 
one small bird on board, and they send that 
bird to look. for chop. The bird go, and 
come back; but he find no chop and no 
land. What for do? They send the bird 
away again; and this time, he come back 
with palm nut, and all the Krouboy knew 
they soon go get chop. Then the Devil, the 
old boy, send big wind, and drive the ship 
ashore; and they a!l get out and the devil 
give them chop. That make all the Krou- 
boy like the devil; for he ‘big pass all,’ 
and he always give we plenty chop. Since 
that time the white man Fetich afraid the 
Devil go take all his ship; and that make he 
put plenty chop on board now,” 

This is, in substance, what the Kroumen 
believe, in addition to their belief in idols, 
Hence they have a sort of respectful fear, 
if we may use such an expression, of the 
Devil; and they worship that evil dignitary 
more than they do anything else. The 
limits of this paper, however, does not per- 
mit us to dwell any longer upon this, We 
have no doubt, that an account of the mul- 
tifarious beliefs of Paganism, which prevail 
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on this coast, would interest many; but we 
must choose another time to give it. 

The vessel was back at Half-Beriby in 
three weeks, after having traded at Grand 
Beriby, Tahou, Little Tahou, Half Tahou 
and the San Pedro River. We remained at 
Half-Beriby nearly a day, shipped a little 
more rice, and then went to Grand Tahou 
to finish loading. The king accompanied 
us, and, en route, we anchored at Grand 
Bassa and traded for some three hurdred 
krous of rice, twenty tons of camwood and 
between two and three thousand gallons of 
palm-oil, Upon reaching Grand Tahou, 


we learned that the chief had died the day 


before; and his successor requested us to 
be present at the funeral. We accordingly 
landed at once, and, in doing so, jumped 
out of the canoe, as it touched the surf, 
We reached the beach like a half-drowned 
rat, were soon taken possession of by more 
than a score of women, who quickly stripped 
us of all the clothing we wore; and, much 
to our annoyance, we had again to submit 
to even a more severe sousing in warm wa- 
ter, with all the scouring, scrubbing, wip. 
ing and hard rubbing attending it, than at 
our first visit to this place. 

We then, with the King of Beriby, visited 
the intended grave of the deceased chief. 
It was dug in an ordinary Krou hut, which 
had been built for that purpose, and in 
which all the clothing and furniture of the 
deceased were to be put, for his use in the 
other world. After examining it, we re- 
turned to the village to witness the funeral 
festivities of the evening. 

At the end of the bantang there were two 
portions of the trunks of trees, bored or 
rather burned through, like pumps, and re- 
sembling two large wooden tubes, about 
eight feet long and eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. One end of each of these was 
raised about three feet above the ground, 
and kept there by rude supports; while the 
other rested on the earth. Sheepskin had 
been stretched over the raised ends, and 
clubs, to serve as drum-sticks, were hung to 
the supports, on which the drums rested. 
We took a seat on the bantang. The suc- 
cessor of the deceased sat between the two 
drums and the widows of the late chief, 
each bearing a torch, and danced around the 
new chief. Then came two men, covered 
from head to foot with green leaves; and, 
when they got within the circle, the women 
all seampered away. These two men, also, 
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danced around, brandishing their cutlasses, 
and then commenced to beat the drums. 
As soon as they did so, between twenty and 
thirty women rushed in and began a wild 
dance around them; while they were danc- 
ing, the men attired in green leaves placed 
two little uncouth images on the ground, 
and bowed before them. The women con- 
tinued dancing and shouting with all their 
might, while these two men worshiped the 
two little idols. At length they gave an 
unearthly yell, —one of the little Fetiches 
had displeased them. The yell was taken 
up on all sides; and, finally, about a dozen 
men sprang forward with axes and literally 
minced the little Fetich which had dis- 
pleased them. They set fire to what re-° 
mained of it, and put another and uglier 
image in its place. Then followed some 
rites unfit for publication; and the body of 
the late chief was brought out. His suc- 
cessor took a last look at the remains, and 
they were tied up in some bagging which 
we furnished. This done, the corpse was 
taken to the grave; and, when it was bur- 
ied, all the furniture which had belonged to 
the deceased, comprising tables, chairs, 
wash hand-basins, mats, and so forth, was 
carefully placed over the grave together with 
his extensive wardrobe, composed of a mot- 
ley variety of articles, such as cast-off mil- 
itary and naval ceats, tunics and jackets, 
old and tarnished epaulets, old cocked-hats, 
silk hats, belts, top boots, which latter he 
had never been able to put on, and a mass 
of other articles of no use to any one, The 
sides of the hut were hung with looking- 
glasses, and a good meat was placed on one 
of the tables for the departed chief. The 
funeral rites wound up with discharge of 
musketry, and the night was passed in gen- 
eral rejoicings. 

The next day all was quiet in the village, 
and we commenced measuring and paying 
for the rice, which, as fast as measured, 
was put in casks for shipment. The casks, 
when full, were headed up and rolled to the 
beach, whence they were shoved through 
the surf by a gang of men and picked up by 
canoes, stationed outside of the breakers 
for that purpose, and, by ‘them, towed to 
the vessel, where they were hoisted in and 
their contents poured into the hold. It 
took three days to finish up here, Then 
the vessel was full and ready to start for 
the Gambia. 

We made the King of Beriby an appropri- 
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ate present, and prepared to board our ves- 
sel. The king advised us to wait till the 
next morning; but we had a fair -wind, 
which we did not wish to lose, and we 
therefore decided not to tarry. Seeing 
that we were determined to go, the king or- 
dered a gang of men to the beach to launch 
the canoe. The surf was most frightful, 
and we knew that the canoe would capsize 
several times before we could succeed to get 
off. But we apprehended no serious con- 
sequences from it on that fine, sandy beach. 

At length all was ready. The canoe was 
manned by fifty-six men, twenty-eight pad- 
dies on each side (you may judge from that 
what its size must have been), and we 
jumped into it, The king stood there, and, 
at the proper time, he gave the word, and 
the men on shore launchet che canoe into 
the surf. The Kroumen, as soon as it got 
into it, bent to their paddies with al) their 
might, while they, on shore, encouraged 
them to persevere, The first sea that came 
in broke over the canoe and hurled it back 
on the beach. They tried again and again, 
for seven times, with the same result; and 
we told them that we would not ask them 
to try again more than once, and if they 
succeeded in putting us on board that night 
we would make them a handsome present. 
The canoe was again manned, again launch- 
ed, and this time got autside the breakers. 
We had then to round a little rocky point, 
where the sea sometimes broke, but which 
we had always passed in safety before. 
Just as we were rounding it, a huge sea 
came rolling in toward the canoe, and its 
white crest was curling over in its direction, 
ready to break. It did break, took all hands 
out of the canoe and Janded them on the 
rocks. We regained our feet as quickly as 
possible, and started to run away from the 
next sea. We could not of course go very 
fast over those sharp and jagged rocks, and, 
consequently, the next sea caught us be- 
hind and sent us headlong over them. We 
landed on their points, and, as the sea re- 
ceded, it ground us over them. Before the 
next sea came, we, with the assistance of 
the Kroumen, got off the rocks and above 
the reach of the tide. 

We were carried into a hut and then per- 
ceived that we were covered with blood. 
The skin had been torn off over our left 
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eye, there was a large hole in our upper lip, 
through which we could have put our fin- 
ger into our mouth, We were also badly 
cut all over the breast. The skin, which 
had been torn off of our left brow, was hang- 
ing down over our eye, and the women, for 
we were again handed over to their care, at 
once cut it off with a sharp knife. They 
carefully and tenderly washed us and ap- 
plied wet cloths to our bruises, over which 
they spread some plantain leaves; and we 
laid down to sleep. In spite of the hard 
usage we had received, we slept soundly; 
and, when we awoke the next morning, we 


. asked for a looking-glass. We were a hor- 


rid looking object, with our head and breast 
covered with patches of plantain leaves; 
we took off the dressings, with the help of 
the women, who, we nuticed, handled us 
more gently than when they soused, scour- 
ed, scrubbed, wiped and rubbed us so hard, 
while giving us our bath, when we first 
landed. Our left eyebrow was completely 
gone, there was a large hole through our 
upper lip and several smaller ones all over 
our face. Our breast was also covered with 
ugly raw places, We applied the same 
kind of dressing again, as the Krouwomen 
had applied the preceding evening, and 
asked the king to do his best to get us on 
board of our vessel at once. He tried to 
persuade us to wait till we got well; but, 
finding that he could not, he went out and 
gave the necessary directions, He soon re- 
turned, and told us that the sea was re- 
markably smooth, and that, he had no 
doubt, we should get on board without ac- 


_ cident, We then invited him on board, 


with the women, who had tended us so 
well, in order to make them a present be- 
fore leaving. 

We got in the canoe, and, without acci- 
dent, got through the surf and to the ship. 
We had no sooner reached the gangway, 
than our crew of blacks took us and carried 
us to the poop and expressed their gladness 
for our safety, in their own simple but sin- 
cere way. We had some mats spread on 
deck, for us to sit on, and told the mate to 
get under way, We made the king and wo- 
men good presents, and bade adieu to them 
and the Kroucoast. In duetime we reached 
the Gambia and landed, minus an eyebrow 
and well marked for life. 


In the private office of a large pawnbrok- 
er’s establishment sat two young men. 
One was the head-clerk; the other, an old 
friend who had just stepped in for a few 
moments’ chat, The clerk’s name was 
Marcus Elwood; his friend’s, Tom Rattle, 

**So,”’ said Rattle, “you are*going to im- 
molate yourself on the altar of Hymen?”’ 

** It is a sacrifice I feel most happy in 
making, I can assure you,’’ answered Mar- 
cus. ‘Miss Denham is acharming girl.” 

“*You did not always talk in that strain, 
my boy.” 

** No?” in surprise. 

“No! Recollect two years ago, when you 
were up to your eyes in love with Delia 
Vane, my wife’s sister?” stad 

“What nonsense!” replied Marcus, affect- 
ing a carelessness which he did not feel. 
“Cannot a man render justice to the enga- 
ging qualities of a woman without being 
supposed to be in love with her?”’ 

**No nonsense whatever,” returned Rat- 
tle, in a bantering tone. “ If the charming 
Delia had not given the preference to the 
‘dashing Edward Clymer, if he had not cut 
you out, —ah! she loved him —she adored 
him then,” 

“Then! What do you mean?” 

Yes, and now too, perhaps; at least, I 
hope so. He possesses everything to make 
life desirable: is young, good-looking, ex- 
cessively rich, tolerably furnished with 
brains, comes of an old family, and these 
are all things that go to charm the women,”’ 

“* Her sister Celia chose you, though, not- 
withstanding you have not an ancient fam- 
ily lineage to boast of.’’ 

“No, Celia loved me for myself alone,” 
replied Rattle, conceitedly. 

“While I,’”’ continued Marcus, sadly, 
“having neither the advantages of name or 
money, dared not even allow myself to think 
of Delia. In former happy days, the close 
friendship existing between our families 
had established on our part as children some- 
thing which might be called intimacy, but 
her father prospered and grew rich, while 
mine speculated, lost all, and died, leaving 

my poor mother dependent on my exertions. 
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My employer here kindly leased me the 
rooms above, at a moderate rate, and now 
the world begins to look prosperous again. 
O money! money!’ he continued, as his 
mind became filled with the images of the 
past. ‘I have not even seen Delia since 
her marriage, and I never met her hus- 
band in my life. Butthisisfolly, Ishould 
never even have thought of her if your con- 
founded conversation had not brought her 
to my mind.” 

This was said with a degree of petulance 
that seemed to indicate that he was ashamed 
of the emotion he had displayed. 

“* How the deuse was I to know that it was 
forbidden ground?’”’ returned Rattle, in the 
off-hand manner peculiar tohim, “Besides, 
between - ourselves, I have been, and am, 
very uneasy about her; yes, I am, indeed,’ 
he continued, noticing Marcus’s movement 
of interest. ‘* Within these few days she 
is quite a changed woman. She, who was 
always so gay, so lively, so brilliant, is now 
—stay, you are going to be married; it 
would be funny, would n’t it, if it should 
have been with thinking of you?’’ 

“For shame!’ exclaimed Marcus, re- 
proachfully. 

“Or, perhaps, somebody else, eh?’’ con- 
tinued the incorrigible Rattle. ‘* What do 
you think? Females are not all angels, you 
know; there are women in the world who 
think of other things besides their hus- 
bands.”’ 

“I forbid you to repeat in my presence,” 
returned Marcus, with asperity, ‘‘ reports of 
which I am sorry to see you have no better 
taste than to become the echo. I have 
heard that slanderers have dared to attempt 
to taint the reputation of Mrs. Clymer with 
their odious calumnies.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ continued Rattle, not at all 
abashed, ‘“‘ they have ventured to insinuate 
that she encourages the attentions of Lord 
Fitzallan (an English nobleman, who came 
to this country to hunt buffaloes, and was 
very much surprised to find. that they, did 
not run wild in the suburbs of our great 
cities); but what did I say to everybody? 
I told them flatly that I didn’t believe it; 
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‘and I went directly and told Clymer, her 
husband, so too,”’ 

** What!” cried Marcus, in great surprise, 
not unmixed with indignation, ‘‘ you have 
not been troubling his repose by making 
him acquainted with a scandalous matter 
that otherwise he might. never have. heard 
a word of, and for a paltry foreign adven- 
turer!” 

** My dear boy,”’ replied Rattle, whom no 
reproof could silence, ‘‘ this Fitzallan is a 
regular Turk among the fair sex! It’s as- 
tonishing how they run after whiskers, 
mustaches, and long hair; and this fellow 
has all three of these essential requisites in 
perfection. Why, even my wife, Celia her- 
self, — the incarnation of prudence and pro- 
priety, —said to me only last night, ‘ What 
beautiful teeth that little English lord, 
Fitzallan, has!’ What do you think I said? 
I told her that they were all false; that I 
knew the dentist who made and fixed them 
in; that his mouth was a little sepulcher, 
full of mementos of the departed!” 

Further conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of an under-clerk. 


** A lady wishes to speak to you in pri-: 


vate, Mr Elwood,” he said. 

adventurer! O you rascal!’ ex- 
claimed Rattle, pricking up his ears. 

** Really, this is too bad!’ expostulated 


Marcus. 


‘Is she young?” cried the curious Rat- 


“tle, addressing this question to the under- 


clerk. 

“JT don’t know, sir; she wears a thick 
green veil,’’ was the reply. 

** James,” said Marcus, *‘ be so kind as to 
show Mr. Rattle out, and then introduce 
the lady.”’ 

The inquisitive Rattle gladly followed 


James into the outer office, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of the unknown; and a glimpse 
was all he was able to cateh. Even his 
keen eyes could not penetrate the veil that 
covered her face; and, though there seemed 


to be something in her appearance familiar 


to him, he was obliged to depart with his 
curiosity unsatisfied. When he was gone, 
James ushered the lady intw the private of- 
fice. 
Finding herself alone with Elwood, the 


lady removed her veil. Two exclamations 


came simultaneously from their lips. 
“Delia!” 
** Marcus?’ 
* Pardon pursued Marcus, “‘ I should 
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have said Mrs. Clymer; but I little expect- 
ed’”’ am 

“To see me here, Is it not so?”’ 

“True. You are agitated,—you trem- 
ble.” 

**It is nothing, —a mere fancy, perhaps; 
but just now, in front of the house, 1 
thought I saw Mr. Clymer.” 

**Even if you did, your husband could 
scarcely object to a visit which I presume 
is intended for my mother.” 

** No, it is to you.” 

Marcus started, and the warm blood 
mounted to his face. 

“Tome? Then you have not forgotton 
an old friend who has never ceased to feel 
the warmest interest in your happiness,”’ 
He paused a moment, and then added inqui- 
ringly, “‘ You are happy?” 

Very, very happy.” 

** And your family too, — your sister Ce- 

lia?” 
_ “Yes,— yes, —she too,” she replied with 
some embarrassment; and then, as if wish- 
ing to change the conversation, she asked, 
** How is your dear, good mother?” 

**She is well, and often speaks to me of 
you.” 

** Pray tell her how sensibly I feel her 
kindness.” 

** Suppose we tell her so together? She 
is at home.” 

“No, not today: it is you alone I came 
to see. I would wish to”— She paused, 


. much embarrassed, but finally mastering her 


emotion, she added quickly, ‘* Marcus, you 
can render me a service, — a very great ser- 
vice.”’ 

** What service? —let me know.”’ 

** You will be cautious, I am sure?’’ 


“It is my duty and my business,” 


“T must have, this instant, the sum of 
five hundred dollars.’’ 

** Five hundred dollars, for you?’’ echotd 
Marcus, in astonishment. 

** Yes, for me; and, as security, these dia- 


monds,” she continued, ‘producing a small 


jewel-case, “They are mine, and I have 
been told frequently they are worth more 
than double that sum. Take them.’’ See- 
ing that he made no movement, and re- 
mained silent, she cried, in alarm, *‘ Heav- 


ens! do you refuse me?’ 
“Ts it possible? Have I heard aright?” 


returned Marcus, mastering his surprise. 
** You have recourse to an expedient of this 


-sort!— you, whose — 
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“1 have no power over it.”” 

“But your husband?” 

“He knows nothing,—must never 
know.” 

‘Pardon me, Delia,— pray, pardon me: 
I feel that I have no right to address the 
question to you, but’? — 

‘‘Marcus,”’ she interrupted, hurriedly, 
“do not ask me what use I intend to make 
of this money. I cannot answer you. I 
came here to you to avoid the questions and 
inquiries I feared to be subjected to from 
others. I thought that your knowiedge of 
me would inspire you with sufficient confi- 
dence, and that you would believe me when 
I assure you that I require it for no improp- 
er purpose,” 

** I do believe you, Delia,” answered Mar- 
cus, fervently, and without further hesita- 
tion he took the jewel-case, placed it on his 
desk, counted out the money from his cash- 
box, and handed it to her. ‘‘ There is the 
amount you named, And remember, you 
have not been here: I have not seen you.”’ 

thousand thanks!’ cried Mrs, Cly- 
mer, pressing his hand warmly as she re- 
ceived the money. 

At that moment a man’s voice was heard 


“My husband’s voice! Has he followed 
me? Can he suspect? If he sees me here, 
he will know” — 

“Fear nothing. .You can leave this 
house by the private entrance, through this 
room.’’ 

Hastily pulling down her veil, Delia dart- 
ed like a frightened hare through the door 
he opened; and, as Marcus closed it after 
her, 4 man unceremoniously forced his way 


in at the other door, notwithstanding the 
vigorous exertions made by James to re- 


strain him. 

“I tell you I have particular business 
with Mr. Elwood,’’ he exclaimed, and he 
glanced around the apartment evidently dis- 


concerted at finding Marcus alone. James, 
seeing that the lady had gone, retired. 


** Excuse me, sir,’’? began Marcus, turning 
to the intruder, “* but’? — 


“Pardon me, sir,’’ interrupted the other, 
politely, “‘ it is I who ought to ask to be ex- 


cused, because ]—1— I believe I have the 


pleasure of addressing Mr. Elwood?” 
“That is my name, sir.” 
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“interrupt you. You were not alone, 


“*T am alone, — quite alone, as you see,”’ 
returned Marcus dryly. 

* Ah! that’s a different thing; for one of 
your clerks, when he stopped my entrance 
just now— The fact is, sir, I thought I 
heard 

“What, sir?’”’ asked Marcus quickly. 

“Really, sir, I know not what apology te 
offer for such apparent rudeness,”’ 

“‘No further apology necessary, sir,’ a 
little impatiently. ‘“‘ But may I inquire’? — 

“Who I am? Certainly. I have the 
honor of being known to you, I believe, 
though only by name, —Cilymer.’’ Marcus 
bowed. ‘* You have long been acquainted 
with my wife, I understand, Mr. Elwood.” 

Marcus understood at once the drift of this 
speech, From some cause or other, Clymer 
had been led to play the part of spy on his 
wife’s actions, and suspected that he had 
nearly surprised her in that office. This 
suspicion must be allayed; so Marcus care- 
lessly answered, — 

‘*Mrs, Clymer’s family and mine were 
formerly extremely intimate; but my moth- 
er has never had the honor of receiving a 
visit from Mrs, Clymer since her marriage.”’ 

** You astonish me!’ cried Clymer, with 
mock concern. ‘That is wrong, —very 
wrong; and neglectful; a forgetfulness so 
total, and of you, above ali, the companion 
of her infancy, whose friendship, one would 
have thought, must have been so precious, 
and”’— with meaning smile — “* sometimes 
80 

** Does it chance, sir,’’ asked Marcus ab- 
ruptly, “‘ that you have any occasion formy 
services?”’ 

“Oh, no! I came” — 


“T should have thought not,” said Mar- 
cus, with a.smile, as he hesitated, ‘‘ and yet 
I can scarcely suppose that your sole pur- 
pose in making this call upon me was to ex- 


press your surprise at Mrs. Clymer’s forget- 
fulness of my mother.” 


Clymer perceived that he was in an absurd 


position, from which it was necessary to ex~ 
tricate himself. 

“The fact is, my dear Mr. Elwood,” he 
said, cudgeling his brain for a pretext for 
his visit, “‘ you have guessed rightly; but— 
in short, you see when one is not in the 


habit of doing these things”? — 
“‘ You wish to raise money on security?” 


perhaps?” 
He glanced suspiciously around. 
in the outer office. 
**Good heavens!’ exclaimed Delia, turn- 
ing pale. 
‘* What is the matter?” 


interrupted ‘Mareus, anxious to bring the in- 
terview to an end. 


Exactly,’ returned Clymer, seizing up- 
on the idea at once. 

“On what security?” 

Clymer looked bothered. 

**On—on my watch.” 

He took it from his pocket, and handed it 
to Elwood, 

** What sum do you require, sir?”’ inquired 
Marcus, in a business tone. 


Anything you please,’’ answered Cly- 


mer, carelessly. 

** You are very accommodating, sir,’’ re- 
plied Marcus, laughing. 

* No, no,”’ exclaimed Clymer, biting his 
lip with vexation: “‘I mean the most you 
can.’’ 

“Very well,” said Marcus, bumoring the 
pretext, for it was nothing else: ‘if you will 
wait here for a short time, I will go and 
draw out the necessary memorandum.”’ 

Marcus went into the outer office, leaving 


Clymer alone, who now began to think that 


he had been acting a very foolish part. 
His jealousy had been excited by Rattle’s 
smaili-talk, who had told him that at the 
last ball they went to, he distincely saw De- 
lia mysteriously talking with Lord Fitzallan, 
although she professed not to know him. 
She had been changed within the last few 
days. He had resolved to observe her ac- 
tions, — not that he placed any faith in that 
fool Rattle’s words, still it was best to be as- 
sured. His wife must be, like Cwsar’s, above 
suspicion. He had followed her to this 
house, and thought she entered it; but it 
now appeared as if he must have been a 
taken. 

“A pawnbroker’s shop,’’ be mused; “ no, 
I am satisfied it was not her, — women all 
dress so much alike,—so I shall go home 
with a light heart, and dismiss the matter 
from my mind altogether. This business 
must require very large funds to keep it 
going. I dare say they lend vast sums oc- 
casionally. Here’s ajewel-box now,’’ care- 
lessly picking up a jewel-box which lay upon 
the desk as he pursued his train of thought. 
He opened it, gazed upon its contents, and 
started as though bitten bya serpent. “ Di- 
amonds!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Can I credit my 
senses? It is impossible! And yet they 


are the same; and the box with its double 
cipber, ‘D.C.,’ Delia Clymer, —they must 
have been pledged, then; and it was she 
whom I saw. 


This Elwood is deceiving 


fathom it to the bottom.” 
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me; but for what? Oh, I’ll find itout: I’ 


He closed the box with a jerk as he 
thought he heard some one coming. It 
would not shut completely, and he per- 
ceived that he had strained the spring. He 
replaced it where he had found it, hurried 
into the outer office, and (unheeding Mar- 
cus’s- cal] to him to wait and receive the 
money, for his mind was a perfect chaos of 
doubts and fears) from thence into the 
streeet, with one fixed purpose: to ascertain 
if his wife had really pawned her diamonds, 


Two hours later, Marcus was surprised by 
another visit from Delia. She entered hur- 
riedly, carefully closing the door after her, 
and assuriug herself that they were alone. 
She was pale and agitated. 

**] am lost!’ she gasped, 

** What!’ exclaimed Marcus, in extreme 
astonishment, 

‘*Mr. Clymer returned home a short time 
ago. The moment he entered, he told me 
that tonight (tonight, mark you!—under 
what pretext, 1 know not) he was about to 
give a ball; and he desired that I should 
wear my diamonds, the diamonds he pre- 
sented to me. I told him—J] scarcely re- 
member what. I endeavored to put it off, 
to excuse myself from wearing them; but 
he insisted, and — and you know I have not 
got them.”’ 

*“*Is that all?” asked Marcus, much re- 
lieved. ‘ Well, there is no great harm that 
I can see in the matter.. Here are the dia- 
monds, and you can have the money again 
from me whenever you bring them back.” 

“T have not the sum you lent me,”’ fal- 
tered Delia. 

** What! gone already?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

**Can it be possible!” said Marcus, But 
the exclamation was as much to himself as 
toher. ‘*On quitting this house, then’? — 

*“*T have done nothing to be ashamed of, 
Marcus, believe me,”’ she returned, replying 
more to his unspoken doubts than to his 
words, 


“I must, I do, believe you, Delia,” he 
said. 


“You will save me, then?’ 

“ How?” 

**I must be seen wearing those diamonds 
tonight at the ball. I must have them, 
must; but I faithfully promise you to return 
them tomorrow morning.”’ 


Marcus reflected for a moment, and then 
replied, — 

**Tomorrow morning my employer will 
be hcre. I have the whole management of 
this house, it is true; but he is strictly se- 
vere in the examination of his accounts, 
and would prosecute his own brother if he 
detected him in the slightest defalcation. 
I must either have the money or those 
jewels to represent it, or 1 shall be dishon- 
ored, my marriage broken off, and all hope 
for the future destroyed. Tomorrow I shall 
be lost.” 

And I, Marcus, tonight!” 

“ Delia, take your diamonds.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” she exclaimed, joy- 
ously. 

** Remember, Delia, tomorrow morning.”’ 
* T will not fail you.” 


The ball was over, and the last guest had 
departed. Mrs. Clymer, seated in her draw- 
ing-room, was taking off her jewels. Cly- 
mer narrowly observing her, under pretence 
of gallantry brought her jewel-case from the 
escritoire. Though the sight of her jewels, 
which she wore to his great surprise, had 
in a measure dissipated his suspicions, the 
jewelcase revived them, for there was the 
double cypher, ** D, C;’’ and what else could 
that stand for but Delia Clymer? He 
watched each jewel as she placed it in the 
case, 

**How you do examine these jewels,”’ 
she cried, with an assumed gayety, for his 
scrutiny annoyed her. ‘ One would think 
you did not know them,” 

Oh, yes,’’ he replied, gallantly, they 
recall to my mind, love, the blissful day on 
which I gave them to you,” 

The jewels were now all in the case and 
she closed it, 

** What can be the matter with the case?” 
she exclaimed, ‘It will not close prop- 
erly. The string is strained. Who can 
have been meddling with my jewel-case, I 
wonder?’ 

She arose as she spoke and locked the 
jewel-case up in a drawer of the escritoire, 
carefully removing the key. This action 
prevented her from seeing the expression of 
her husband’s face, or she would have 
known that all his suspicions were con- 
firmed, for it was he who had strained the 
spring. 

“1 do not feel much inclined to sleep; it 
is nearly eight o'clock in the morning, I 
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think I will slip on a shawl and take a short 
walk; the air will refresh me. Do not let 
that prevent you retiring to repose, my 
dear.’’ 

Delia went to her chamber to dress her. 
self for her walk. Left by himself, the fury 
of Clymer burst forth. He would possess 
himself of the jewel-case and then accuse 
her with all the proofs of her complicity 
with Marcus Elwood. He forced the lock 
of the drawer with his pocket-knife and 
took out the jewel-case, placing it in his 
pocket, 

The door-bell rang, and in a few mo- 
ments, ta Clymer’s great surprise, the ser- 
vant announced Mr, Elwood. Clymer de- 
sired the servant to show him into that 
room. The plot begins to thicken. What 
could this visit mean? 

Marcus entered, and, notwithstanding 
the strong command he had over his feel- 
ings, he could not altogether disguise the 
embarrassment he felt on beholding Cly- 
mer, 

**Mr. Elwood,” exclaimed Clymer, with 
great apparent cordiality, ‘I am glad to see 
you in my house, It was doubtless to my 
wife your visit was intended. I will go and 
let her know.” 

‘You are mistaken, sir,’’ replied Mar- 
cus, quietly,—he had come prepared for 
this dilemma, 

** May I ask, then, to what I am indebted 
for the honor of this early visit?” 

“I have some money to give you, sir. 
Yesterday, on leaving my house, you forgot 
to take with you the money you came for, 
That is your property, sir.” He placed the 
amount in notes in Clymer’s hands. 

That individual bit his lip ‘in chagrin; 
Elwood was too wily an antagonist for him. 

At this moment Delia entered the room, 
prepared for her walk. She started on be- 
holding Marcus, and divined at once the ob- 
ject of his visit; but how to place the jewels 
in his hands without the observation of her 
husband. Clymer watched them narrowly 
as they exchanged the courtesies of the day. 
He engaged Elwood in conversation pur- 
posely, and drew his attention from Delis 
This device was rewarded by a suppressec. 
scream which broke from his wife’s lips, 
and, turning, he bebeld her pale as ashes 
and clinging to the escritoire for support. 

‘My diamonds!’ she gasped. ‘ The 


lock has been forced, — they are not here!’ 
Marcus evinced an emotion at these 
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words which did not escape Clymer’s pene- 
trating eye. 

* Yes, I did it,’’ answered Clymer, coolly. 
“Your diamonds are not there, it is true, 
and I am vexed to see you are so anxious 
about them; for, in short, 1 was going to 
make a rather unpleasant avowal to Mr, 
Elwood, I am afraid it will sound very 
frightful to you, my love, who have never 
in your life been guilty of the least fault or 
impropriety. The fact is, that a heavy bet 
on the favorite horse, who unfortunately 
lost the race, has left me, for the moment, 
in a state of considerable embarrassment. 
It is a large sum, my love, and these debts 
_ of honor must be paid immediately; so last 
night, happening to cast my eyes on your 
jewels, I thought you would not object to 
part with them for a short time, and sol 
will beg Mr. Elwood to oblige me with the 
loan of six hundred dollars, and hold them 
as security. So, sir, we can now step to 
your house and’’ — 

** But I scarcely know’? —hesitated Mar- 
cus, much embarrassed at this demand. 

**The value of the diamonds? They cost 
me twelve hundred and fifty dollars, 

“IT do not doubt it, Still” — 

“You refuse me?”’ 

must refuse.” 

Wherefore?”’ 

Because’? —an imploring glance from 
Delia checked him —‘* because I cannot.”’ 

** Because,”’ cried Clymer, passionately, 
“because you cannot have the diamends 
twice; and my wife pledged them with you 
yesterday. You went yesterday,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Delia, ‘‘to Mr. Elwood’s 
house; a man was waiting for you a few 
yards off, aid you carried to that man the 
price for which these jewels were immpawn- 
ed,”’ 

“What say you?” demanded Marcus, in 
great astonishment. 

* Ah! you did not, then, confide that cir- 
cumstance to this gentleman?” asked Cly- 
mer, beginning to think that Marcus was 
merely an agent in the affair, after ail. 

Hold!’ cried Delia, the hot blood 
mounting to her forehead, 

**Denial is useless, madam,’’ proceeded 
Ciymer, mercilessly. ‘* Your sister's hus- 
band saw you,” 

* And it was he who gave you this infor- 
mation?” asked Delia, in alarm. 

* As | should have given it to him, if I 
had seen the like deception carried on in 
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his family. Had it been his case, he would 
have made all the city ring with your 
shame; but I shall act differently. This 


ma'ter can rest a secret between us and 
Mr. Elwood, whose discretion, I doubt not, 
can be relied on; and very shortly the ne- 
cessary legal furms shall be arranged for an 
Now take these dia- 
He placed 


eternal separation. 
monds, sir,— they are yours.”’ 
them in Elwood's hand, 

**Hear me!’ exclaimed Delia, in the 
deepest anguish, for she truly loved her 
husband. 

‘*Never! never!’ he cried, vehemently. 
** My only revenge shall be never to see you 
more!’ and he left the apartment precipi- 
tately. 

Delia sank weeping into a chair, Marcus 
regarded her sadly. 

**Could you not find one word to defend 
yourself?’ he asked, ‘‘O Delia!” 

“It is not for myself I care,’’ she an- 
swered, wringing her hands piteously,. 

** You really saw that man?” 

Yes.” 

** You must have had some powerful mo- 
tive?” 

*T had, and it was an honest one. Mar- 
cus, | am wholly innocent, I swear it; and 
I expect from you another service.”’ 

“Name it, madam,” he said, promptly; 
it was strange what faith he had in her sim- 
ple word. 

** Listen, My movements may be watched 
—I had expected such an event, and pre- 
pared myself for it.’’ She took a letter 
from the bosom of her dress, ‘I rely on 
you to place in my sister Celia’s hand this 
letter, — this letter which I shall have paid, 
perhaps, the happiness of a life to secure,” 

To your sister, Ratile’s wife?” 

“Yes, to herself, without witnesses; 
above all, not in the presence of her hus- 
band, If it should fall into his hands, it 
would cause the misery of —of one most 
dear tome. Will you deliver it?’ 

**Oh, thanks!” she said, with animation, 
placing the letter in his hands, ‘ Imme- 
diately, will you not?” 

* This moment,” 

**] will save you that trouble!’ The 
letter was snatched from Marcus’s hand. 

It was Clymer who spoke, He had lin- 
gered at the door to speak to Marcus when 
he left, and growing impatient at his delay, 
he had re-entered the apartment just in 
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time to seize the letter. Delia uttered a ery 
of consternation as Clymer stood between 
them, waving the letter triumphantly. 

“ You will not read it!’ she gasped. - 

**Will I not?” he answered. He turned 
to Marcus: “*I knew you to be most oblig- 
ing,’’ he said, with sarcasm, “ but I did not 
think she would have gone quite so far as 
to make you the bearer of a letter to Lord 
Fitzallan, with whom I hope in his turn to 
have some explanation.,”’ 

“You are deceived; this letter is for a 
lady —for her sister,’’ urged Marcus, ear- 
nestly. 

**Allow me to satisfy my doubts,’ he 
said, incredulously, 

He tre open the envelope, It contained 
two notes, He opened one and read these 
words aloud: — 


“Dear SisTER,—You are saved. I 
have obtained possession of the imprudent 
note that you wrote to the unprincipled for- 
eigner, and by a heavy bribe induced him 
to quit the city. The sacred promise yow 
exacted from me that I would keep the se- 
cret even from my husband” — 


Clymer read no more, 

**What!” he exclaimed, “and your dia- 
monds? This money, then” — 

“It was necessary to purchase his silence 
and his absence, or a sister’s happiness 
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might have been compromised. This lord 
was merely a lackey who had assumed his 
master’s title for the purpose of swindling 
that portion of our people who so much af- 
fect foreign productions; unhappily, he suc- 
ceeded but too well with Celia, who, before 
she became aware of his true character, 
wrote him that silly note (which you must 
allow me to destroy); but I saw her danger, 
redeemed her note, and saved her in time. 

‘**Take your note,— burn them both,” 
cried Clymer, rapidly. ‘Here, Elwood, 
here’s the money for the diamonds, — there, 
they are yours again, Delia. My dear boy, 
I need not urge upon you the necessity of 
keeping this affair dark,—you are a man 
of honor, —I need say no more. Good- 
day, — we ‘ll both come to your wedding, — 
happy to see you and your wife at any 
time, —give my love to your mother!’ and 
with these incoherent exclamations Clymer 
shook hands with Elwood from the draw- 
ing-room to the front door. 

** My dear Delia,’”’ cried Clymer, as he re- 
turned to her presence, with something of 
the air of a schoolboy who expected a whip- 
ping, ‘can you forgive me?” 

“{ have nothing to forgive,” she an- 
swered, magnanimously. 

MORAL, 

To Wives: — Never have any secrets from 
your husbands, 

To Husbands: — Beware of jealousy! 


THE LADY IN GREEN. 


BY MRS. SARAH P. DOUGHTY. 


Rain, rain, —ceaseless rain. We know 
and acknowledge that it is very wrong to 
fret at the weather; but it is certainly most 
trying to the patience, after leaving home, 
with all its comforts, to seek health and 
pleasure at the sea-shore, not to see a gleam 
of sunshine for five or six, nay, seven days, 
And so'cold! We might have supposed our- 
selves to be suddenly transported to the fro- 
zen regions. After a day or two of shiver- 
ing, and enveloping ourselves in shawls and 
mantles, some one sagely remarked that “ it 
was no use to freeze to death because it was 
in the middle of summer; which senti- 
ment meeting with unanimous applause, a 
fire was immediately ordered in the board- 
ers’ parlor, where gentlemen and ladies, 


old and young, soon assembled, glad to 
leave their own chilly apartments, 

Rather an unsocial company we were at 
first. All were strangers, and it seemed 
probable that all would remain so. There 
we sat, — some looking out at the window, — 
ladies with their gloves on, no work, no 
books, no new arrivals, nothing to vary the 
dull monotony, excepting, perhaps, the en- 
trance of the waiter, politely announcing to 
the ladies and gentlemen that breakfast, 
dinner or tes, whichever it chanced to be, 
was ready. This, for a time, indeed, dis- 
pelled all gloom, for no one could excel our 
host in his ability to do the honors of his 
excellent and plentiful table, He possessed 
the rare talent of not only making his own 
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conversation agreeable and entertaining, 
but of leading others to do the same; so 
that the very persons who had, perhaps, 
passed the whole forenoon in the same room 
without exchanging a syllable, became, un- 
der his genial influence, as lively and socia- 
ble as school acquaintances, when they 
meet after a lapse of many years. But on 
returning to the parlor, the spirit of silence 
seemed to return also, and all were as mute 
as ever. What could be the reason? 

I took the subject into serious considera- 
tion, and finally came to the conclusion 
that, as ‘idleness is the mother of all mis- 
chief,’ it must necessarily be the cause of 
this; and hastily leaving the room, I soon 
returned with my work-basket, 

Several ladies followed my example, and 
in the course of half an hour the gloves 
were all laid aside, and the fair hands busi- 
ly employed in various branches of needle- 
work, and cheerful conversation had taken 
the place of the former dull silence. The 
effects of industry are, indeed, wonderful. 
The rain was almost forgotten, so intent 
were we in watching the progress of collars, 
ruffles, purses, watch-guards, and so forth, 
One of the gentlemen kindly produced a 
book on a subject of general interest, and 
proposed reading aloud, which offer was 
gladly accepted; and the time passed so 
rapidly that the summons to tea was unex- 
pected and surprising to all. 

About the middle of the forenoon of the 
fourth day, we were agreeably surprised to 
hear the sound of a carriage driving up to 
the door, There had been no arrivals for 
several days, and some of the most curious 
amongst us stationed ourselves at the win- 
dows to inspect the travelers, The rain 
poured so fast, however, that we were un- 
able to gratify our curiosity to any great 
extent, We ascertained that the carriage 
contained at least one lady, and while we 
expressed our sympathy for her supposed 
wet and forlorn condition, we congratulated 
ourselves on our comfortable room and 
blazing fire, and felt very hospitably in- 
clined toward the expected guest. 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs; 
the door was thrown open, and a lady en- 
tered, By entering, I mean that she crossed 
the threshold, but no further. There she 
stood,—a perfect Amazon in size and 
mien. Her shawl had fallen from her 
shoulders, and revealed her ample form, 
clothed in a bright green figured satin, with 
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a pink ribbon around her waist, and another 
around her neck; while ear-rings, breast- 
pin, and numberless rings, of unrivaled 
lustre, were so arranged as to be fully visi- 
ble to the admiring beholder, even when 
the fair owner was arrayed in walking cos- 
tume, 

There she stood, and, casting a con- 
temptuous glance around our comfortable 
but somewhat plainly furnished apartment, 
turned, with an air of derision, to an inof- 
fensive-looking gentleman, who stood await- 
ing her orders in a deferential and exceed- 
ingly unhusband-like manner, and said, 
haughtily, — 

This will not answer at all, We must 
seek for other accommodations. Of course 
we cannot expect to find anything equal to 
the style of living to which we are accus- 
tomed; but, surely, something superior to 
this may be found.” 

* But, my dear,’’ the husband ventured 
to urge, ** the storm is so violent, I fear you 
will expose your health. Would it not be 
better to try to be contented here for one 
night, at least?’ And the poor man cast a 
wistful glance at our warm fire, 

**Contented here!” was the scornful re- 
ply. ‘*How can you propose such an ab- 
surdity? Better to ride all night in the. 
rain!’ And, with one more look of con- 
tempt, our stately visitor swept from our 
sight, and in a few moments we heard their 
carriage drive from the door, 

After a merry laugh at the great expecta- 
tions of this unknown princess, and cordial 
wishes that success might attend her praise- 
worthy efforts to keep up her accustomed 
style, we resumed the employments which 
this little incident had interrupted, and 
thought no more of the affair until sum- 
moned to the tea-table, where, to our great 
surprise, we found our friend in green, and 
her worthy spouse, already seated, and do- 
ing justice to the good fare before them, 

We soon gathered from their conversa- 
tion that no other accommodations could 
be procured, and they were reduced to the 
sad alternative of repurning to this despica- 
ble place, or passing the night in the car- 
riage. To do the lady justice, she seemed 
to make the best of her unpleasant situa- 
tion,—ate plentifully, chatted sociably 
with those around her, and on our return 
to the parlor, exerted herself to amuse the 
company by glowing descriptions of her 
house, furniture, children, and so forth. 


First, the low-studded room excited her 
indignation, She was accustomed to lofty 
ceilings. It was really difficult to breathe 
frecly here. Then the carpet —how infe- 
rior! Absolutely rough to the feet. The 
chairs were certainly unfit to sit in; and she 
condescendingly occupied the whole of the 
sofa, somewhat to the annoyance of an el- 
derly lady and gentleman, who were accus- 
tomed to enjoy a little quiet conversation 
in that part of the room, undisturbed by the 
younger portion of the company, 

It was in vain to try to form an accurate 
idea of the mansion she endeavored to por- 
tray; her answers to our various inquiries 
only exciting our curiosity more and more, 

One of our number, the wag of our little 
circle, having, in some mnknown way, as- 
certained that our new guests were from 
down East,”’ privately suggested that 
the canopy of heaven might form the high 
ceiling referred to, and hinted that no car- 
pet could compare with the soft, green moss, 

Little attention, however, was paid to 
these impertinent insinuations, for all were 
now listening intently to the description of 
the charms and various accomplishments 
of the lovely Angelina, the eldest daughter 
of our entertaining guest. 


A form and face so rare 
Sure never had been seen 


Unequaled beauty, amiable disposition, won- 
derful acquirements. Gentlemen sighed, 
and ladies envied, and thus the evening 
passed away; and we sought our own rooms, 
where visions of ladies in green, magnificent 
castles, lovely madiens, and so forth, formed 
the subject of our night’s visions. 

Breakfast-time came, and again our new 
friend appeared,—still in the same green 
dress, pink ribbons, ear-rings, breastpin, 
and rings; a singular morning dress, but 
decidely uncommon; differing from the vul- 
gar mass; and this was evidently the aim, 

The husband sat opposite to her, perfect- 
ly quiet and harmless, as usual; attentive 
to her slightest wishes, but seldom ventur- 
ing to obtrude a remark. 

Knives and forks had just commenced 
their office, when a slight bustle at the door 
attracted our attention, and, to our unspeak- 
able astonishment, another lady in green, 
with pink ribbons, ear-rings, pin, and rings 
of equal splendor, — in every respect the ex- 
act resemblance of her illustrious prototype, 
—glided into the room, and took a seat at 
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the table, followed by a pleasant-looking, far- 
mer-like man, dressed in a drab coat and 
pantaloons, 

We have just said she was an exact re- 
semblance of the other, but we mean so far 
as regards her dress; for in face and form 
she was widely different, being far below 
the common height of women, with a good- 
humored, cheerful expression of counte- 
nance, forming a striking contrast to the 
vinegar-like aspect of her predecessor, to 
whom she nodded familiarly, and exclaimed 
in an audible whisper, — 

** You are surprised to see me here, neigh- 
bor Jones, but 1 gave my good man no peace 
until he promised to follow you. I want to 
see a bit of the world myself. We were 
very lucky to find you here, for we left 
home a week after you did. All your folks 
are well. Angelina bid me say that the lads 
are doing well, and the cows, pigs, and all 
the live stock are fat and hearty, I left her 
up to her eyes in work, churning and get- 
ting dinner for the carpenters, who are put- 
ting up the addition to your house, which I 
declare you need bad enough, neighbor. I 
have often wondered what you could do 
with such a great family in your snug little 
nest,”’ 

If looks could silence a woman’s tongue, 
surely it would now have been silenced, for 
the deathly glances which the Amazon in 
green directed toward her little miniature 
were really appalling, but, unabashed, she 
continued, — 

** Don't be affronted at my dress. I coaxed 
husband to sell the old cow and buy me one 
off the same piece as yours, and I bought 
my ribbons and all the gew-gaws of the 
same peddier that you got yours of. Heisa 
real sharper. Angelina says he charged me 
two shillings more than he did you,”’ 

This was too much. The exasperated lady 
made a hasiy exit, followed by her devoted 
husband, and we saw them no more. 

The storm at length ceased, and bright 
days succeeded, when we fully realized our 
expected enjoyment of the lovely scenery 
and the salubrious air around us; and after 
a week or two of varied pleasures, we sought 


- our own homes, carrying with us the re- 


membrance of the lady in green as a warn- 
ing to those who aspire to a condition of 
life above that in which they are placed by 
an ovétruling Providence, and in which they 
are best fitted to be useful to themselves 
and others. 


ALMOST HOMELESS. 


BY FIDE. 


“Living here in Aix seems like going the 
dull round of a little circle from morning 
till night; and, Nan, ’t is like losing half 
one’s lifetime to spend it in this ugliest 
corner of earth. *T would do very well, of 
course, if we were rich, and could go off 
now and then on charming tours, don’t you 
see, Nan? or come back here, say, a month 
or two in the year, torest. Oh, yes! that 
would be just nice; but to be settled down 
here for life, with nothing on earth to divert 
one but the milkman coming after his bill, 
and the tax-gatherer, and an evening at 
Mrs. O’Prindy’s, and the annual picnic, — 
oh! was ever there a bluer prospect?” 

1t was Miss Kitty Eglesosylyan who made 
this long remark; and it was Nanette, her 
senior and only sister, to whom it was ad- 
dressed,—in quite broken-hearted tones 
too, as if she who uttered it was laboring 
under a very lugubrious affliction indeed. 

They were sitting in a sunny window, 
these two girls, looking industriously over 
their work-baskets, in search of something 
to do; and Nan, after a quiet little laugh at 
her sister’s expense, answered, with an arch 
look, — 

“Where has Aix bitten you now, dear? 
Has it produced a new lady-love for Jack, 
and left you, poor thing! with only a mitten 
to console you?” 

“ As to that, Jack and I never were, nev- 
er will be, anything more than dear friends; 
which we will continue to be, happen what 
may, Nan, for ’t is in our nature to cherish 
each other. But I really would like to get 
away from Aix, and mix a little in the out- 
side world. Such a tame place was never 
known. Know one Aix native, and you 
know all; for every one is alike.” 

** Restless maiden!’’ sighed Nan, in meek 
sarcasm. 

* If we could even get away for a month, 
Nan, on a visit!’ Kitty broke forth dole- 
fully. 

* As if mother could afford any such lux- 
ury!” sighed Nan, holding up her — 
to match the shades. 

“But why not? We never have cam rent 
or like expenses to pay.” 


“We have worse, — we have debts, I sus- 
pect,” was gravely answered; “long-stand- 
ing ones, Kitty.” 

“TI always thought father died in com- 
fortable circumstances,” she replied, in sur- 
prise. 

**Poor,”’ was the solitary rejoinder. 

But Kitty just then reached her fair neck 
nearer the window, exclaiming, — 

“Why, Nan, just look! a red flag is wav- 
ing over the stone wall.” 

Nan drew nearer too, and became a trifle 
agitated as she added, in something like an 
appalled whisper, — 

“And is not that mother and the town 
clerk standing beside it? And, dear me! 
see how all the neighbors are strolling up to 
it.”” 

declare!’ said Kitty, “the men are 
every one sitting on the wall, lighting their 
pipes. And, oh! O my! just look, Nan! 
who is that man talking so loudly?” 

** Bartz, the auctioneer,” said Nan, grow- 
ing paler, always paler. 

Then both girls pressed their astonished, 
troubled faces against the window, and 
stood peering silently out on the scene till 
was over, 

Then their mother joined them, saying, 
in a broken-<down way, — 

“Girls, I kept it from you while I could; 
but the trouble has come at last. And may 
God help us! may God help us! We are 
homeless,”’ 

She sank into a seat, and bitter tears 
coursed down her furrowed face; but in the 
quickest instant she was surrounded by her 
devoted daughters. 

“Dear mother! poor mother! Now take 
courage. We are strong, and able to work. 
Don’t you know that, mother? All this 
will pass, and we will be happier than ever 
yet. Oh, yes, mother! all that we need is 
you to encourage us by bearing up and put- 
ting a cheerful face on the matter.”’ 

Then their loving lips were pressed fer- 
vently on her cheek in a half caress, half 
prayer for her welfare; and they dried her 
tears reverently with their little bits of 
scented handkerchiefs, and at last bad the 
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great satisfaction of hearing her say quite 
calmiv,— 

** Well, the Lord’s will be done,” 

Then it was all very pleasantly and hope- 
fully arranged as their mother explained to 
them in definite terms how it came about 
that the little home was sold for debt, and 
that she was comparatively penniless; that 
they should remove to the nearest city, 
where the girls would be more likely to ob- 
tain employment than if they remained in 
poor little Aix. But that night, before 
they closed their eyes in sleep, Kitty, with 
remorseful conscience, sobbed out, — 

**O Nan! does n’t it seem like a just vis- 
itation from God? You know I have al- 
ways been murmuring against my lot; and, 
O Nan! this dear little room never, never 
seemed so precious to me as now. Oh! no 
palace in strange lands can make up to me 
the loss of my holy childhood home.” 

Then Nan softly twined her arms around 
the poor mourner’s neck, and drew her 
cheek close to her own on the soft pillow; 
and, while their hot tears blended with their 
stifled sobs, they fell asleep, the mild light 
of the moon streaming in upon them dis- 


closing the tender sadness of their young 
faces, 


So the next day, while Nan wes already 
packing chests and boxes for removal, Kitty 
stole out to take her farewell of the scenes 
she was so soon to leave, perhaps forever. 
All the years of her life seemed to come 
back to her, from her babyhood up. There 
she stood, ludicrous as it may appear, gaz- 
ing with deepest affection at the old quince- 
tree she had long ago, in her juvenile 
pranks, killed outright with lashing into a 
pretended race, as she perched on its 
branches, playing “lady on horseback.” 
There, too, stretched the broad clover or- 
chard where she had so often sat half bur- 
ied, listening to the robins singing among 
the apple-blossoms; and there, too, was the 
old weil-curb and planks down in the cor- 
ner, where, with spectacles awry, and flow- 
ing gown, she had, in true schoolma’am 
dignity, played teacher to a host of imagi- 
nary scholars; and up in the yard stood 
poor dog Spry’s little house, roofed with 
green branches; and there, in another cor- 
ner, the old grindstone, where a drove of 
good neighbors used to come daily to sharp- 
en old cutiasses or hatchets, and where the 
same Jack of Nan’s raillery, in the school- 
day times, had ground carefully her slate- 
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pencils for her; and there, stretching off to 
the rosy east, was the rugged green where 
the wild strawberries grew half hidden in 
their low leaves, and with her playfellows 
she had circled under the summer moon to 
play ‘‘ London Bridge”’ or “ I Spy.” 

“Oh, yes?’ sighed Kitty, with clasped 
hands, and head waving sadly from side to 
side, “I am quite sure I shall never take 
root anywhere again.”’ 

And just then who should open the gar- 
den gate but this Jack so often mentioned! 
He came to her side calmly, and laid his 
large, soft hand on her shoulder gently, and 
said, — 

**Good-morning, Kitty.” 

Then, drawing her arm into his as if he 
had a right to, he walked her up the garden 
path, while she, poor thing! with the deter- 
mination of a stuic, swallowed back her 
sobs. 

** And have you nothing to say to me this 
morning, Kitty?’ 

And he patted her little hand, where it 
lay on his arm, and looked so cheerful that 
Kitty was fast making up her mind to think 
him a wretch. 

* As if I could tell you a single thing that 
you don’t already know, Jack! And I think 
you are just heartless to be so merry, and 
all ready to whistle; and I going away, per- 
haps forever! You a friend indeed!’ 

And she drew her arm away, and turned 
her face quickly aside to snap down her 
lashes on the provoking tears that would 
well up to blind her. 

And just then the kind hand again fell 
on her shoulder, and Jack was saying in a 
rasping voice, — 

“There is one thing you must tell me, 
Kitty, which I don’t already know, and that 
is 90 

**You don’t mean to say,’’ gasped out 
Kitty, “‘ that you don’t know our little home 
has been auctioned out for debt.”’ 

Pooh!’ said Jack, with a back toss of 
his curly head ‘“* what a pow-wow over a 
trifle! Why, Kitty, what’s the odds, poor 
child, when a month ago I bought a jittle 
Eden of my own, and, after taking all this 
time to consider, have come out this morn- 
ing in quest of an Eve?” 

He held her hands tight now, and looked 
steadily into her eyes for his answer. 

She looked up at him in crimsoning sur- 
prise, and managed to pant out, — 

“Why, Jack!” 


“Speak, Kitty,” went on the unreasona- 
ble man, ‘I shall not leave without your 
answer. You know who it is that asks 
you. My boyhood has been spent with 
your girlhood. Cast all your fears aside. 
My entire heart is devoted to you, dear,” 

* Why, Jack!’ she flashed out again, 
‘* where is the use of trying an unsophisti- 
cated little thing like me? and, besides, I 
thought we were to be just ‘friends; and 
here you have just spoiled it all; and, O 
dear me! there is Nan calling. Do go 
away, Jack! Or—oh! pardon me—come 
in, of course.”’ 

And away she flew. 

And when Jack, used to her ways, fol- 
lowed her, and found poor Nan, with pale, 
set face, bent over the trunks, packing and 
tying up, and quite brotherly, as he had al- 
ways been, poured out to her what had 
passed, adding, ‘“‘Intercede for me, Nan, 
there ’s a good girl,’’ Nan, in quiet obedi- 
ence, marched slowly up-stairs, where Kitty, 
in a little flood of tears and excitement, 
started up with burning cheeks and eyes 
like stars, whereupon the following colloquy 
ensued. 

“‘O Nan!’ burying her face on the sedate 
shoulder of her sister, ‘Jack has offered 
himself to me.” 

“Marry him, Kitty; for of course you 
love him, dear.’’ 

course I do, How could I help it, 
Nan ?”’ 

‘Then tell him so, and have it over, Kit- 
ty. He’s down-stairs, and looks as if he 
meant to wait until you come if ‘t is till 
doomsday.”’ 

And Ki:ty was already bathing the blush- 
es from her face in cool water, and Nan 
went mournfully back to her packing, and 

‘Jack paced the room in white agitation; 
and at last down stepped Kitty with her 
answer, which came out something in this 
wise: — 

** Now just consider, Jack. Were you in 
my place, would you go to work and marry 
someone for the sake of making yourself 
happy, and see Nan and poor mother go off 
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to a lone city, without any home? Could 
you? Could I? No, Jack! But I wi!l go 
with them, and leave happiness behind if I 
must.’’ And, reaching her hand tremulous- 
ly to him, *‘ Jack, if ever we have a home 
again, or are comfortably settled, I will 
come back to you if you will take me.”’ 

He took the hand, and held it fondly; 
then launched out severely, — 

** Kitty, you deserve a downright lecture 
for keeping us all under this fog, groping 
for our very lives to find a foothold. If 
Nan and mother are shelterless, it will be 
your fault: for I bought the little home of 
your birth yesterday, through another per- 
son who attended the auction; and when 
you marry me I mean to give it to you as a 
wedding gift, and of course what will be 
yours will also be your mother’s and Nan’s. 
So is that your only obstacle, Kitty?” 

“My only one, Jack, and ’t is ended,’’ 
she said, looking up to him with eyes glo- 
rious in the relief, the trust, and the holy 
love that fought for utterance in her poor 
heart, 

“And you will have the li:tle change you 
so much long for, too, Kitty. It will be a 
wedding tour, dear, to Italy, if you like, or 
anywhere under the sun that ’tis in my 
power to take you; and mother and Nan 
shall come too; and, besides, I have bought 
a@ grand mansion, and filled it with music, 
which I know you have always pined for, — 
80 you will have plenty of room to be hap- 
py. Now what next, dear?” 

** Next?” said the full-hearted girl. “Oh! 
next thank God for his sweet, sweet provi- 
dence.”’ 

And down they knelt among the packing- 
boxes; and the aged mother’s face seemed 
to lose half its wrinkles in the look of grati- 
tude she raised to Heaven, and the blessing 
she invoked as she laid her trembling hands 
on the young solemn heads bowed before 
her. 
And of course the closing scene was the 
grandest wedding of the season, — Jack the 
happiest bridegroom, and Kitty the happi- 
est bride, 
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In youth, we think the joy of life 

Is found in ambition, passion, strife; 
And, when the meridian line is crossed, 
That much worth living for is lost, 


But I, who ’ve crossed it, know the best 
Of life comes when we near the west; 
And, now youth’s fire and force are spent. 
My days are full of sweet content, 


In youth, we hope, and hope is sweet; 
But, oh! how bitter is defeat! 

’T is past, and I was nothing loth 

To say a long farewell to both. 


In youth, ambitions mount so high, 

They seem to touch the very sky. 

From heights like these, how low they fall! 
Thank God! I ’ve parted with them all, 


In youth, the blood ’s a lava-tide, 
And love makes all things glorified: 
But those who live to find it vain 
Can never be deceived again. 


In youth, we think the heart would break 
If death some cherished friend should take; 
But, having lived through greater loss, 

So light seems every lesser cross, 


Ambition, hope, love, passion gone, 
My days go smoothly gliding on: 
Filled with a perfect sense of rest, 
My life slips downward to the west. 


The eve of life is like a psalm. 

I would not change the perfect calm 
For all youth’s passion, pain, and strife: 
This is the sweetest part of life. 


Our 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER IX. 


“WHERE WOMANHOOD AND CHILDHOOD 
MEET.”’ 


The first year of my Ely school-life passed 
quietly over my head. Audrey and I lived 
together in comparative peace, quarreling 
often, as was unavoidable, but never letting 
the sun go down upon our wrath. We 
learned to love one another, in asort of com- 
rade fashion, in spite of the wonderful dis- 
similarity between us, and never desired to 
be separated, however uncomfortable our 
relations might be. We made great prog- 
ress in our studies under the care of our ex- 
cellent governess, who taught us and treat- 
ed us with the strictest impartiality. We 
had a music-master from the cathedral, and 
a drawing-master from Cambridge; and Au- 
drey grew very proficient in the former art, 
while I became passionately:fond of the lat- 
ter. I think a taste for pictures was natural 
to me, but it was the knowledge that my 
dear Jack was specially artisjjc in this line 
which stimulated me to try and excel in it. 
His house is full of my etchings and paint- 
ings now, framed in all the pretty devices 
into which oak and gold and velvet are capa- 
able of being wrought; and, though he crit- 
icises them himself in the severest manner, 


he never allows anybody else to suppose 
that an existing gallery can show any ama- 
teur performance to rival them. 

My dear, dear Jack! All this long year I 
had only two letters from him, each arriv- 
ing in Ely months after it was written, and 
both full of descriptions and pencil] sketches 
of his adventures and experiences, which 
filled me with admiration and anxiety. He 
and his friends seemed to have sprung at 
a single bound out of the civilized world, 
and to have taken up altogether with sav- 
ages and wild beasts. He wrote quite mer- 
rily, as if he were enjoying himself, and 
thought it rather fun than otherwise to go 
to sleep in the open air, in blissful uncer- 
tainty as to whether he should live through 
another day. He said nothing of hardship 
or danger, of course; but I understood how 
he was exposed to both, quite as well and 
better than if he had. And often I lay 
awake in the solitude of my little chamber, 
with that sad mood upon me which comes 
of listening long to wind and rain, crying 
bitterly as I thought of his probable suffer- 
ings, and of the possibility that I might nev” 
er see him again. 

When he had been gone a year, and Miss 
Thornbury left us to spend the Christmas 
with the Harris-Whitcombs in the North, I 
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was invited for a month to my old home, by 
a pleasant family of Jack’s friends, to whom 
Dr. Morgan had let it for the term of his 
absence, Their name was Kennedy, and 
the head of the house was a retired military 
officer, who had been completely crippled 
in the Crimea; but as they have nothing to 
do with this story, I will say no more about 
them, 


I found changes in the village since Jack 
and I had left it. The first thing I noticed, 
passing down the little street, was a wire 
blind, gorgeously lettered, ‘*‘ Auctioneer and 
Commission Agent,”’ in the old school-room 
window. Mrs. Moore was married to Mr. 


Moultrie, and it was now his office of busi- 


HAN 


ness, She was as much changed as her house. 
Not only had she dropped her severely sim- 
ple mourning (as of course was right and 
proper), but she rivaled Mrs. Braithwaite 
in the gorgeousness of her attire. I did not 
know her when she walked into church in 
a blue silk dress trimmed with white lace 
and satin, and a pink bonnet full of roses 
on her head; and it was the gossip of the 


village that this change in her style of cos- 
tume was a great grievance with her hus- 
band, and a source of much discord between 
them. Dear old Mrs. Sims married, too, 
whileI was there, her partner being a re- 
spectable, well-to-do publican, who had once 
been a butler at the Grange,—an elderly 
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‘‘31— WOULD LOOK INTO MY FACE WHILE HE TALKED.” 


widower, with two grown-up sons. I was 
her bridemaid, and gave her an electro-pla- 
ted teapot; and afterward the happy cou- 
ple, who dispensed with a honeymoon, in- 
sisted upon entertaining me royally at their 
own comfortable inn. I was very glad to 
see the good old soul so well provided for, 
36 


for the rest of her life. Mr. Gore, the mas- 
ter of the Grange, was at home too. He 
came to dine with us one night, and made 
himself most agreeable to me; but before I 
undressed to go to bed I wrote a Jong letter 
to Audrey, to tell her he was fat and ugly, 
and engaged to an heiress, and could never 


be thought of in a sentimental manner any 
more. 

When the holidays were over, and we 
were settled in Ely again, another era began 
to dawn in my life and Audrey’s. Poor 
Mrs. Pelham’s health became very bad, and 
she had to make frequent visits to London 
for medical advice, and often remained there 
for weeks, and even months, at a time, suf- 
fering painful operations, and the illnesses 
consequent upon them. Her husband al- 
ways accompanied her, and spent as much 
time with her as he could spare from his 
professional duties, so that we saw as little 
of one as of the other. And Miss Thorn- 
bury, though otherwise strict and careful, 
never departed from her rule of separating 

- herself from us entirely out of lesson-hours, 
_The consequence of this was that Audrey 
‘and I were our own mistresses at an age 
when we particularly wanted looking after. 
| Audrey was nearly seventeen, and old at 
; that; while I, though a year and a half 
i younger, was so ta]] and womanly in appear- 
* ance that few people guessed there was that 
' difference between us. We were both of us 


| pretty (though I say it that should n’t),— 
' Audrey small and dark and brilliant, and I 


long-necked, willowy, and fair, with a won- 
derful twist of golden rope round my head 
that nobody could have helped being proud 
of. Consider our youth, our attractions, 
and our defenceless condition, dear reader, 
and do not be surprised at the statement I 
am going to make. In the second year of 
our sojourn together, Audrey and I had lov- 
ers. Audrey *‘ loved, and was beloved,” as 
she informed me when she first gave me her 
confidence on the subject; I was only “ be- 
loved.” But she would not see the differ- 
ence. 

Though I was so much younger, my 
troubles began before hers did. Of course 
it was Rolfe Pelham. He was a young man 
at Cambridge when I went to Ely, and on 
the occasion of the very first of his frequent 
visits to his home, I had an uneasy feeling 
that our relations with one another would 
not be comfortable for me. He was a deli- 
cate ycuth, as much like his mother as ever, 
with a pensive, interesting face, and a stoop 
in his shoulders. He was dreamy, way- 
ward, intellectual, and sentimental; pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, which he would 
read aloud by the hour to anybody who 
would listen to him, and which he was fond 

~ of writing also, and as full of fantastic the- 
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ories and ideas as he could be. I could not 
help liking him, he was so kind and gentle» 
and like his mother: liking him in a pro- 
tecting, sisterly way, but neither could I 
help stopping short of love, — though I tried 
so hard afterward to get to that. He was 
never strong, either in mind or body, though 
so clever and gifted in many ways. Phys- 
ically, he was nervous, and anything but 
courageous, except when under the tempo- 
rary influence of passion and highly wrought 
moods; and though it was not his fault, 
poor fellow, it weighed much in my estima- 
tion of him. Girls are proverbially unrea- 
sonable in these matters, and then Jack was 
such a man. 

Rolfe began by reading Tennyson to me, 
and stopping to theorize upon certain pas- 
sages, mostly bearing upon love, asking my 
opinion as to this and that sentiment, which 
I was quite unqualified to discuss, He 
would look into my face while he talked, — 
dropping out of his chair in his idle way, as 
if he had no stiffness in his bones, — play 
with my apron, fondle my hands, and draw 
the conversation into personal channels 
whenever he had an opportunity for doing 
so. Then he became enamored of my paint- 
ings and etchings, 

“They are full of poetry, —full of your- 
self, Daisy,’’ he would say. 

And he would sit beside me while I work- 
ed, in watchful silence that I used to find 
more embarrassing than the most tender 
speech. 

As I grew older, and his attentions be- 
came more marked, and sharp-eyed Audrey 
began to tease me about my conquest, I be- 
came shocked and frightened at the position 
I was in, —at the thought that he really 
was “‘in love” with me. And then, when- 
ever I knew he was coming — or had come 
—from Cambridge, I would take the first 
chance to steal off to my own room, to be 
out of his way. But then it often happened 
that bis adoring mother came calling softly 
up the stairs, ‘‘ Daisy, where are you? 
Rolfe wants you to take a walk with him, 
darling.” Or, ‘‘ Rolfe has brought you a 
little present, my child, —he ’s waiting to 
give it to you.”” And what could I do? 

When I had reached the mature age of 
fifteen, I suppose Rolfe thought the time 
was ripe for a proposal. He came from 
Cambridge one day by a morning train, and 
went back an hour or two afterward. I 
was at luncheon and my lessons all the time, 
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so that our intercourse was in public, and 
of the most meagre description, But when 
he was gone, and when Miss Thornbury had 
dismissed me for the day, Alice, who had 
waylaid me in a passage, came sidling up, 
with a very conscious face, and held out a 
letter. 

**Mr. Rolfe told me to give this to you, 
miss,’’ said she, sheepishly. 

And, young and ignorant as I was, I knew 
as soon as I saw it that it was — what it 
was. I snatched it from her hand, rushed 
to my bedroom, bolted the door, and, tear- 
ing open the envelope, read it with a crim- 
son face and shaking hands, as full of fright 
and shame as I ever was in my life. 

**My own darling Daisy,” it began, ‘I 
can bear it no longer! I have tried to keep 
silence, my sweet one, for your sake, until 
I could come to you with my future settled, 
and a home, as well as a devoted heart, to 
offer you; but.the passion which burns in 
me will not be withheld.”’ 

And so on, and so on, for sixteen closely 
written pages. I skimmed the first sheet 
hastily, but I never read it to the end, I 
was so terrified, and I felt such a dreadful 
criminal, somehow, while 1 had such a thing 
in my possession, that, as soon as I was 
fairly acquainted with its purport, I rushed 
to the nearest fire, which was burning in 
the drawing-room, and crammed it into the 
flames with a poker until it was visibly no 
more. Ali the rest of that day I seemed to 
hear my heart beating in my ears, and I did 
not know what I was doing; but I wished 
—oh, how I wished—that Jack was at 
home again to take me where I could never 
see Rolfe Pelham any more. 

As it happened, I saw him next day, in 
the most unexpected and distressing man- 
ner. Craving for solitude, I stole off by ~ 
myself to Cherry Hiil, having abstracted the 
key of the gate from its nail in Mrs, Pel- 
ham’s’ study, without Audrey or anybody 
knowing anything about it. While Audrey 
was practicing for her music-master, who 
was to come at four o’clock, 1 put on my 
hat, and slipped’ off, and congratulated my- 
self on escaping so quietly. I met a few 
ladies in the college, with their card-cases in 
their hands, but I found the hill deserted, 
and established myself in a sheltered nook 
amongst the shrubs to think my troubled 
thoughts in peace. I had not been there 
half an hour when I heard the click of the’ 
gate below me, and footsteps on the path- 


way that led to my retreat, and, looking 
down to see who was coming, there was 
Rolfe! 

He sprang forward eagerly, when he saw 
me, with his hands stretched out. 

“O my darling! how good of you!”’ he 
exclaimed, And, before I could stop him, 
he had me in his arms, and was kissing me 
rapturously. ‘‘I was half afraid, when I 
asked you to meet me here today, that you 
would not come; but as soon as mother told 
me she did n’t know where you were, I 
knew it was all right. Thank you, my own 
love, for this sweet answer to my letter.” 

I felt myself burning from head to foot, 
and I pushed him away from me so vio- 
jently that he nearly went backwards down 
the hill. 

—1—I don’t know what you mean,” 
I stammered, desperately. ‘I never came 
to meet you, Rolfe, —you know I never 
would do such a thing!”’ 

‘*What then?” he asked, blankly. Did 
n’t Alice give you my letter, Daisy ?”’ 

** Yes, I got the letter,”’ I assented, hang- 
ing my head. 

** Well, then, you know I asked you to 
come here today at four o’clock as a sign 
that you accepted me. What was I to 
think, when I saw you sitting here, but that 
you were waiting for me? Oh, and you 
were waiting, Daisy, darling, were n’t you? 
You were only joking just now?’’ 

Here my want of age and experience 
showed itself. 1 began to cry. 

‘*T never read your letter, and I wish un- 
cle was at home!” [ sobbed, ‘* He would 
n’t let me be treated like this. If he only 
knew how you tease me, Rolfe, he would 
take me away from Ely, and never let you 
speak to me any more. Go away, and let 
me alone. I shall write to uncle tomorrow, 
and ask him to send me to boarding- 
school.” 

Rolfe’s crestfallen face and abject humil- 
ity (when I allowed myself leisure to notice 
it) considerably cooled my indignation. 

**] ’m sure I’m very sorry, Daisy, dear,’’ 
he said, meekly. never for a moment 
thought you would take it im this way. I 
thought you had known for ever so long 
how I loved you, and expected it. I’m very 
sorry if you are vexed, Daisy. Do n’t cry, 
—there’sa dear! I won’t tease you any 
more, if you do n’t like it.” 

“If you please, don’t, dear Roife; I—I 
—shall be very much obliged to you,’’ I re- 
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plied, shyly, wiping my eyes. “TI did n’t 
mean to be unkind, Rolfe. I like you very 
much, you know, but — but’? — 

** But,”’ said Rolfe, gloomily, gaining his 
courage as I lost mine, “ but liking will not 
satisfy me, Daisy,—I must have all or 
none, and I shall still hope you will give me 
alisome day. You are young yet, darling; 
I spoke too soon. By and by you will learn 
to love me, hope. It shall not be my fault 
if you don’t.” 

Somehow, love-making always seemed to 
come so naturally and easily to Rolfe that 
he was never at a loss for words; but it was 
far otherwise with me. \ 

As he was speakng, he led me down the 
path tenderly, holding my hand; and I— 
goose that I was! — meekly suffered myself 
to be led, and made no answer. 

But I am neglecting Audrey, whose love- 
affairs at this period of our lives were of far 
greater importance than mine. It was 
when I came home from the Kennedys’ that 
Christmas-time, after being a month away 
from her, that I first became acquainted 
with the change in her circumstances, I 
had not been an hour in the house before I 
gaw that she was more than commonly rest- 
less and excitable, in a subdued and myste- 
rious way, hovering round and after me, 
wherever I went, with an affectionate solici- 
tude that I was sure meant more than it 
showed. When we went to bed at night, 
she came to my room in slippers and dress- 
ing-gown to brush her hair by my fire; and 
then I heard all about it. 

**O dear Daisy! I am so glad you are back 
at last,” she cried, flinging her arms round 
me in her impulsive way. ‘“‘ Now I have 
some one I can speak to! I’ve so much to 
tell you that I don’t know where to begin. 
It has been such a Christmas, Daisy; and, 
oh, I am in such trouble! Come and sit 
down while I tell you. If I don’t talk to 
somebody, I shall have a fit.’’ 

I sat down, as she bade me, and listened, 
and what I heard made me feel anything 
but comfortable. In the first place, as Au- 
drey solemnly averred, it was a serious 
thing, —*‘* such a love as only comes once 
in a lifetime,” as she herself expressed it, 
speaking from the fullness of nearly seven- 
teen years’ experience. In the second place, 

' the young man was but a handsome young 
clerk in a lawyer's office, of whose family 
and antecedents even Audrey herself was 
totally ignorant. She had met him, soon 
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after the holidays began, while skating on 
the Washes with a party of Ely friends; but, 
as she declared, she was afraid to write and 
tell me about it, lest anything should hap- 
pen to her letters, He was then introduced 
to her as a new arrival, and, if her account 
was to be trusted, they were straightway 
and simultaneously seized with the convic- 
tion that destiny had intended them for 
each other. She described how charmingly 
he skated, and how delightfully he guided 
her through the first quadrille she had ever 
aitempted on the ice, and how cleverly and 
tenderly, when she cut her wrist in a fall 
upon his iron toe, he bound it up with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

** There’s the place!” she exclaimed, hold- 
ing out her pretty arm with the scar upon it. 

And the wild little creature kissed it rap- 
turously, in a manner that took my breath 
away with wonder, because there his hand- 
kerchief had been a month ago! 

The frost had lasted longer than usual, 
and every day until the thaw came she had 
gone to the Washes with the same party 
who took her first, and had met and been 
attended by him. 

On the last of these occasions they had 
skated away together into a distant dyke, 
under cover of the twilight; and between 
the wet banks, and with heavy muvisture 
dropping on them from pollard willows over- 
head, he had “told his love,’’ as Audrey 
properly described it. 

**O Daisy!’ —clasping her hands —“ you 
could never guess what I felt; you are such 
a slow, cold, unromantic creature, I could 
never make you understand! Dear, dear 
Tom! he put his arm round me and kissed 
me, and told me he had never seen anybody 
so beau— But you ’)i think I’m vain if I 
tell you what he said. He is, oh, so hand- 
some, Daisy! You never saw such a lovely 
mustache in all your life.” 

It can’t be lovelier than uncle’s,” said I. 

“Oh!” replied Audrey, scornfully, ‘it’s 
not a bit like that. Captain Stafford’s mus- 
tache is more like a beard than anything. 
Tom’s is small, and curly at the points, and 
does n't hide his mouth, nor cover your face 
when he kisses jou. However, you ’ll see 
it tomorrow, and judge for yourself.’’ 

** Where shall I see him tomorrow?” I 
asked. 

** At the cathedral. Since there has been 
no skating, I see him there at service-time. 
He is aiways waiting about in the side ai les 
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to wateh for my coming in; and he sits 
where he can see me until service is over, 
and then I have a few words with him, poor 
fellow, if I can get a chance.” 

** Does he walk home with you then?” I 
inquired, becoming more and more puzzled 
as she went on. 

** Mostly,” said Audrey. 

“Then of course Mr. Pelham knows all 
about it, as he comes out at the same door,”’ 

“O Daisy, what a child you are! Of 
course papa does n’t know. It would ruin 
everything if he knew yet. We must see 
our way a little better before we tell him or 
anybody. No, I wait until papa is gone, 
and then I go down the nave quietly, and 
Tom joins me when we get to where it is 
dark; and, as soon as the rest of the people 
are gone, we leave by the west door, and he 
walks round the gallery with me to the por- 
ter’s lodge. There is nobody there by that 
time, and if there were, it is too dark at five 
o’clock for them to recognize us.” 

Now, I was not by any means straight- 
laced or prudish, for I had been left, in re- 
spect of these matters, entirely to the guid- 
ance of nature; but all my instincts revolted 
against Audrey’s conduct and sentiments. 
I listened to her with hot cheeks and a dis- 
mayed and indignant heart; and yet I was 
so much in awe of her fierce temper that I 
was afraid to say plainly what I thought, 

“But did n’t you tell me you were en- 
gaged, Audrey?’ [ ventured, with much 
hesitation, to remark. 

“ Of course I am,” she replied, with proud 
complacence; “‘ here is my ring. Is n’tita 
love?” 

And she produced from the bosom of her 
dressing-gown a half-hoop of pearis, with 
tiny little diamond sparks shining along the 
edges, which she had been wearing attached 
to a chain hidden around her neck, 

“It’s very pretty,’ I said slowly, “‘and 
it must have cost a great deal of money. Is 
he rich?”’ 

“Well, not exactly rich, Daisy. He is 
but two-and-twenty yet, you know, and has 
three brothers older than himself.” 

** I suppose he has nothing, then,” 


“Oh, I beg your pardon! he is not a pau- . 


per by any means, He has his salary, of 
course; and quite lately his aunt died, and 
left him five hundred pounds.” 

“You could n’t marry on that, could 
you?” 

“*I suppose not; but he will have more 


soon. He has great expectations, you must 
know. One of his uncles is a banker in 
London, a bachelor, and very old; and he 
has loads of money, and Tom is the favor- 
ite nephew.”’ 

I waited for a few seconds to rally my 
courage, and then I said boldly, with all my 
face on fire, — 

“You must not be engaged without tell- 
ing your father, Audrey, —really. It is so 
—s0 wrong, you know.”’ 

“Did you tell Captain Stafford about 
Rolfe?” she retorted. 

“No; that was different. I was never 
engaged to Rolfe, and it would only have 
made uncle unhappy for nothing,’’ 

** Well, if [ told papa, it would only make 

him unhappy for nothing,” said she incon- 
sequently. ‘‘And it would spoil all our 
prospects too, for he would never hear of it 
while Tom was in his present position.” 
* “Mr. Pelham is so fond of you,’’ I urged, 
**]T don’t think I have ever reen him deny 
you anything yet, And now, when the hap- 
piness of your whole life is at stake, I am 
sure wien 

“ Ah, you don’t know papa as I do!’ she 
broke in, shaking her head. ‘‘ He thinks 
he knows what ’s best better than anybody, 
and he is very ambitious, and 1 ’m his only 
daughter. He would never let me marry 
anybody beneath a bishop or a lord, if it 
were left to him.” 

“Then might n’t you confide in your 
mother? I think she would do her best for 
you, and perhaps win over Mr, Pelbam. 
Try that, Audrey, — it will be such a weight 
off your mind,” 

**T tell you, not yet!’ she repeated an- 
grily. ‘Lam not going to ruin everything 
by such imprudence as that. By and by we 
shall tell them, of course; but at present it 
would be madness, If you ever say a word . 
to anybody until I give you leave,” she 
added, turning round upon me like a flash 
of lightning, kill you, Daisy?’ 

‘¢ Then don’t tell me any more,’’ I coldly 
replied, rising from my seat by the fire, and 
going to the dressing-table to unpin my 
hair. “I ’m very sorry I know anything 
about it at all, Audrey. Of course I shall 
keep your secret, but I shall have nothing 
more to do with your affairs.”’ 

Before I had let down one of my goldeg 
ropes, and while expecting a furious storm 
to break upon me, the little creature ran 
into my arms, and began to sob and cry pas- 
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sionately, with her face hidden in my 
breast. 


“O darling Daisy, don’t you turn against | 


me!’ she exclaimed piteously. ‘* You are 
the only friend I have that I can go to for 
any help or comfort. I have no one to 
speak to but you, Oh! pray don’t forsake 
me!’ 

Of course ] never could withstand her 
when she was in this mood, and I immedi- 
ately clasped her and kissed her, and prom- 
ised I would never forsake her, come what 
might. 

* And you ‘ll never betray me, Daisy?” 

“ Of course I won’t, darling.’’ 

** And you ’}) help me too, dear?” 

“* Of course I will, whenever I can.” 

* I know I can rely on you,” she said, 
embracing me fervently. 

And so we kissed and cuddied one an- 
other, and parted for the night the best of 


friends; and I never thought what a hard 


bargain I had bound myself to by those 
hasty promises. 

Next day, when lessons were over, we 
started for the cathedral at four o’clock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pelbam were in London, Miss 
Thornbury had become absorbed in her let- 
ters, Rolfe was safely in his rooms at Cam- 
bridge, and there was nobody to interfere 
with us. Audrey had dressed herself in her 
prettiest costume, and was in the wildest 
spirits. I, on the contrary, was dejected 
and apprehensive, and wished myself any- 
where but where I was. As soon as we en- 
tered the cathedral through the low-arched, 
southern doorway, Audrey looked down the 
dark aisle on her left hand, and nudged my 
elbow. 

“There he is, —there ’s Tom,”’ she whis- 
pered excitedly. ‘‘ No one is about; I must 
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go and speak to him. Go and sit down, 
Daisy, — not in the stalls, you know. I’ll 
come directly.” 

She came in about five minutes, and knelt 
down beside me on one of the benches un- 
der the octagon, Both of us were disturbed 
and distracted, and I’m sure neither did 
nor got any of the good we ought to have 
done by coming to church. As for Tom, 
he wandered about in the nave and aisles 
where the light could not reach him, as was 
the bad habit of most of the male church- 
goers on week-days, and did not present 
himself till service was over. Then Au- 
drey, angrily resisting my impulse to get 
home quickly by the usual route, seized my 
dress, and dragged me down the nave, cuax- 
ing and threatening in excited undertones. 
As we approached the small aperture in the 
great west doors, through which we passed 
into the Galilee portico, our friend was po- 
litely holding back the curtain for us; and, 
as soon as we found ourselves in that windy 
vestibule, Audrey seized us each by a hand, 
and introduced us to one another, 

“ This is Daisy, Tom, whom I have told 
you about. Daisy, this is Tom, Mr. Hesel- 
tine. Is n’t she a great, tall girl, Tom? she 
quite looks down upon me.”’ 

We shook hands awkwardly over Au- 
drey’s muff, exchanged a few polite com- 
monplaces, and relapsed into silence; and I 
felt in a moment that he and [ would never 
get on together. He was a good-looking 
young man, as even the dim winter twilight 
showed me; but there was a swaggering 
look about the position of his hat, and a’sus- 
picion of conceit and familiarity in his man- 
ner of speaking to both of us, that I knew 
instinctively was against good breeding, and 
which set all my feathers up. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 
80—Justice. 81—Dariole. 82—Abodement. 


83—Bipennate. 84—Capitellate. 
85—Eglantine. 86—Eglomerate. 
87—Little said is soon mended. 
88—Wreath. 89—Yawning. 90—Wooden. 
91—Unhburt. 92—Veined. 
93—Admirer. 94—Brewer. 95—Discount. 
96—Traipse. 97—Current, 
H 0—MeasurE 
LAD bilioUs 
LucID miNuTes 
MACKMAN strEaks 
DIMLY auRoRal 
DAY aPproVe 
N ElectrA 
100—Rose Budd, 

101I—S tifF o TO 
Tripoll OBIT 
OrtolaN TILT 
Rustic oTTO 


Enigma. 

The Ist is in light, but not in dark; 

The 2d is in finch, but not in lark; 

The 3d is in fruit, but not in fig; 

The 4tir is in small, but not in ig; 

The 5th is in dog, but not in cat; 

The 6th is in rug, but not in mat; 

The 7th is in atlas, but not in map; 

The 8th is in juice, but not in sap; 

The whole is a small bird. ADELAIDE. 


Word Anagrams, 
104.—Cheap tin pails. 
105.—Poor, fair lamb, 
106.—O my long poetry! 
107.—Casting up more, 


Brau K. 


108.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 9 letters, is fad- 
ing. The 1, 2, 3, 4,5, is a band made of 
twigs. The 6, 7, 8, 9, is a circle. 

H. B. Staman, 


100.—Word Half-Square. 


A vessel; metal; a pronoun; a consonant, 
GEORGE 


110.—Word Square. 


Willingly; useless; a girl’s name; an act. 
GRANT, 


consonant; encountered; a 

flushed ; a consonant. 
Boy. 


adorn ; led; 


To deride; a sword; to rise; a fortress; 
neat; a fabled sea-animal. 


The primals name an East-Indian coin, 
and the finals marked. Rosz. 


113.—Numerical Enigma, , 
The whole, composed of 8 letters, is a 


The 1, 2, 8, 4, is to rob. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8, is a plant. 


114.—Charade. 
My first is a river in Europe; my second 
is an inclosure; my whole is to make darker. 
E. E. 0. 


115.—Reversed Rhomboid. 

Across—A mineral; a compound of acid 
and soda; chief; a pupil. 

Down—A consonant; a note in music; to 
order; to weary; long ago; an animal; com- 
panion letters; a consonant. 

Tommy Tart, Jr. 


116.—Inverted Pyramid. 
Across—A puzzler; a king of Troy; even; 
a letter. . 
Down—A consonant; aloft; to test; has- 
tened; a tub; a measure; a consonant, 
SKEEZIES, 


Answers Next Month. 


Kor. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes, 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June 10, 
we will send a copy of ‘‘ Adventures in the 
Pacific; and, for the best batch of original 
puzzles received before June 10, we will send 
an elegant chromo, 

Answers. 

to have been 
receiv rom . Soph English 
Boy, and Adolph Buck. ’ 

Accepted, 

Contributions from Anser, Walter S. Rob- 
erts, George E. Baldwin, Tell E. Gram, 
English Boy, and R. C. Reed. La 

Prize -Winners, 

English Boy, for the largest list of correct 
answers; Anser, for the largest number of 

ginal puzzies, 


All are invited to com for the prizes 
this month. RUTHVES. 
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112.—Double Acrostic. | 

|| 
MusqusH 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


How To Maxe Brer-Tra. — After re- 
moving all fat, cut up three pounds of the 
best beef into pieces the size of a small 
cranberry, put it into a stone-china bowl, 
and pour over it a ict of very cold water; 
let it stand in a cool place for an hour or so. 
This brings out the juice, Fit the bowl 
into a saucepan of water that will allow the 
bowl to rest in it without touching the bot- 
tom, and steam it in this way for two hours. 
Do not strain the liquor, because this will 
remove more or less of the little particles of 
beef, which are very essential to the value 
of the tea. Pour and press all the fluid 
from the beef. It may be salted, and given 
hot or cold. Should there be any fat on the 
tea, set aside until perfectly cold, when it 
can all be removed from the surface in a 
flake. For a child, use two pounds of beef; 
for a baby, one pound to the same amount 
of water. . In case the patient’s stomach is 
very weak, so that large quantities cannot 
be borne, you may resort to beef-extract for 
nourishment. It is a more concentrated ar- 
ticle ef food, but not nearly so palatable as 
rich beef-tea. Beef-extract is made of lean 
beef cut in small pieces, and put into a bot- 
tle without any water or anything else. Set 
it into a kettle of water, which is to be kept 
boiling for two hours. Remove the bottle, 
subject the meat to a slight pressure to re- 
move the fluids, and season with salt, 


Sauce .For Mutron Cuops. — Take 
about two pounds of the best end of a loin 
of mutton and cut into nicely shaped chops 
paring the bones to flatten them. Mix well 
together three or four tablespoonfuls of 
finely grated crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
minced parsley, half a teaspoonful of minced 
onion, a saltspoonful of finely chopped lem- 
on-peel, a little salt, pepper, and pounded 
mace, Dip each chop first into melted but- 
ter, then into well-beaten egg, after which 
cover the ¢hops with the bread crumbs and 
herbs. Melt some butter and lard together 
in a frying-pan; when boiling, lay the chops 
in flat, and fry them on both sides to a rich 
brown, When done, take them out, and 
keep them hot before the fire. Dredge some 
flour into the pan, and stew it with the fat 
till brown; pour in a teacupful of boiling 
water, a of ketchup, and a 
wine-glass of ei 
and pour over the chops. 


CHOCOLATE ‘CARAMELS. — A recipe for 
caramels *‘such as one buys.’ The follow- 


ing will make this palatable compound rich, 
crumbly, and delicious: A pound and awhalf 


of brown 8 mixed with half a pint 
of and ina poresiain 


ra wine. Boil up once, » 


kettle over the fire; half a‘pound of butter. 
and a quarter of a pound of Baker’s Choco- 
late are melted and added to the milk and 
sugar. As it comes to a boil, note the time, 
and for twenty-five minutes boil steadily: 
stir in a tablespoonful of vanilla extract, 
pour into buttered tins, and when partially 
cold block off into small squares with the 
back of a knife. ‘ 


Farina BLANCMANGE. — Put a quart of 
milk into a farina boiler, and, when boiled 
sprinkle in gradually a quarter of a pound 
of Heckers’ Farina, stirring as if makiu 
thick mush, Let it boil slowly a quarter o 
an hour after the farina is all in. When 
done, remove it from the fire, and stir in 
two large tablespoonfuls of sugar and a 
wine-glass of rose-water, or one of white 
wine (or add flavoring of any kind). Trans- 
fer it to the blancmange mould, previously 
wet with cold water, and set it on ice to con- 
geal. Eat it with sauce of wine, sugar, and 
nutmeg, 


AsparaGus. — The fresher the better, 
and all stalks not crisp and tender should 
be thrown aside, Cut off the white parts, 
tie the rest in bunches, and boil, with a lit- 
tle salt in the water, for almost twenty min- 
utes; then take out and drain a minute, and 
lay in a deep dish on slices of buttered toast, 
the heads all one way, covered with a rich 
drawn butter, Or the stalks may be cut in 
inch pieces, boiled tender, then seasoned, 
and cooked a few minutes longer in thick 
cream. 


VEGETABLE Soup. — Pass through a 
sieve all the vegetables used to make veget- 
able stock; melt a piece of butterin a sauce- 
pan, add a little flour to it, mix it well, then 
add the vegetable pulp. Stir well, and 
moisten with as much of the stock as may 
be necessary. Let the soup boil, stir into 
it, off the fire, the yelks of two eggs, beaten 
up with a little water, and strained. Serve 
with pieces of toasted bread fried in butter. 


Farina FiumerY. — Mix with a pint of 
water, a pint of the juice of ripe currants 
or strawberries, or of stewed cranberries in 
winter, made very sweet with sugar. Boil 
the water. and juice together, and stir in 

ually a quarter of a pound of Heckers’ 

‘arina, and then boil it fifteen minutes 
longer; afterward transfer it to moulds, and 
set it on ice till congealed. 


— Two pounds of flour, four or 
five spoonfuls of yeast, two eggs, two ounces 
of butter melted in a pint of milk; beat this 
thoroughly, then let it rise from two to 
three hours, Bake in rings. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss F. F.—If you had wanted an an- 
swer, you should have sent a stamp. i 

St. CLarr.—‘ Our Revenge” is 
not suitable for BALLoU’s MAGAZINE. 

E. R. B. — The chest was sent as you re- 
quested. Hope you received it all right. 

Miss B.— Please do not tempt us with 
any more of your nice stories, as we have 
several on hand. 

I. C. M. — We do not think such a depart- 
ment as you propose will help our magazine 
as much as you anticipate, 

M. H. B.— We trust that all is satisfac- 
tory at the present time, and that you will 
be once more restored to health. 

M. M.—We returned your poem, as we 
do not pay for such contributions, Wish 
that we could accommodate you. 

D. W. C. S.— You should have sent 
stamps for the return of the MS., and then 
you would have received it promptly. 

Momus. — We can send all the ndvelettes 
on our list for $1.50, post-paid. They are 
the best cheap reading in the country. 

I. K. G. — The subject is too dry to inter- 
est the readers of our magazine, although 
we are much obliged to you for sending it 
to us, 

H. 8. K. — Perhaps such a series could be 
made interesting to our readers, and we 
have no objection to your trying what you 
can do, 

F. E. G.—In England, !adies do not in- 
herit the titles of their fathers, but they go 
to the nextof kin in the male line. On this 
account your story is defective, and we shall 
not use it, 

A SuFrFrERER. — We can assure you that 
the Laikin Salve is all that it is represented 
tobe. Itis the best preparation in the mar- 
ket. Address, 23 Hawley street, Boston, 
and inclose 25 cents, and you wil not re- 
gret it. 

CHARLES, — You say that you have fallen 
in love, and want some advice. You must 
first tell us how far you fell, and whether it 
hurt you much, before we can benefit you 
by suggestions. We want full particulars 
of this truly painful affair. 

8. S. S. —It is almost impossible to learn 
the French language without the aid of a 


master. It has been done, but only by peo- 

le who seem to have a happy faculty for 
oreign tongues, and can remember all that 
they read, and understand all that they see 
and hear. 

JENNY. — Your question is a hard one to 
answer, and we do not feel called upon to 
waste time over the subject. It would take 
four hours of valuable time to hunt up all 
the authorities on the subject, and you 
would not want us to do that for your grat- 
ification alone. 

K. H.—Let the money remain, and do 
not worry about it. We think that it is 
quite safe, or as well protected as in any say- 
ings bank in the State. None of them could 
stand a run for more than a week unless 
they sacrificed their securities, Let the peo- 
ple have confidence, and the banks that are 

t to live will come out all right. 

RouTLAND. — We are not in the horse line, 
and can’t tell you what a good animal is 
worth, It would depend upon his qualifica- 
tions, speed, and whether any one wanted 
him or not. Horses for speed are selling 
quite cheap at the present time, and we do 
not think that there will be a rise in the 
price for some time to come. Better write 
to some one in that line of business. 


F. P.— We publish your lines at your re- 
quest, and not for our own pleasure. As 
your poem is dedicated to the ‘‘ Beautiful 
City of Syracuse,”’ it is a pity that the place 
should not have the benefit of your poetic 
inspiration. Here it is:— 


* Listen to my piesent ditty, 
Of a beautiful little city, 
She is situated on a lake, 
Where the ducks do themselves betake. 


“ Syracuse is her honored name, 
And she has a saline fame, 
For without this mineral which keeps us 


alive, 
This charming city could not thrive. 


** Vast acres are covered with vats, 

Extending far across the flats, 

Unlimited quant.ties every year, 

Are exported to all parts of our spere.”’ 

‘The arrangement of the rhyme and the 
metre are not quite up to the mark, but then 
the sentiment is all right, and does not re- 
quire salt to save it. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


They were seated together side by side on 


the sofa in the parlor, in the most approved 
lover-fashion — his arm encircling her taper 
waist, and so forth. 

** Yes, Fred,’”’ she answered very calmly, 
**you have certainly been very attentive.”’ 

** But, Lizzie, darling, do you love me? 
Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife, Fred! Of all things! No, 
indeed; nor any one else’s.”’ 

** Lizzie, what do you mean?” 

** Just what I say, Fred. I’ve two mar- 
ried sisters.”’ 

“*Certainly; and Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
cneray have two very good husbands, I be- 

ieve.”’ 

**So people say; but I would n’t like to 
stand in either May’s or Nell’s shoes, — that 
*s all.” 

* Lizzie, you astonish me,” 

“ Look here, Fred, 1’ve had over twenty- 


three sleigh-rides this winter, thanks to you 
and my other gentlemen friends.” Fred 
winced a littie here, whether at the remem- 
brance of that unpaid livery bill, or at the 
idea of Lizzie’s sleighing with other gentie- 
men friends, I cannot positively aver. 


* How many do you think my sisters have 
had? Not the sign of one, either of them, 


Such pretty girls as May and Nellie were, 
too, and so much attention as they used to 
have!’ 

** Now, Lizzie’? — 

**I’m fond of going to theatre occasion- 
ally, as weil as to a lecture or concert some- 
times; and I should n’t like it, if I proposed 
attending any such entertainment, to be in- 
variably told that times were too hard, and 


my husband could n't afford it, and then to 
have him sneak off alone.” 

** Lizzie, Lizzie’? — 

** And then, if once in a dog’s age he did 
condescend to go with me anywhere in the 
evening, I should n’t like to be left to pick 
my way along the elippery places, at the 
risk of breaking my neck, he walking along 
unconsciously by my side, 1’m of a depen- 
dent, clinging nature, and I need the protec- 
tion of a strong arm.”’ 

** Lizzie, this is all nonsense.” 

**1’m the youngest of our family, and per- 
haps l’ve been a little spoiled. At ail 
events, I know it would break my heart to 
have my husband vent all his ill temper 
which he conceals from the rest of the 
world on my defenceless head.” 

“ But, Lizzie, I promise you that” — 

“Oh, yes, Fred! | know what you are 

ing to say, — that you would be different; 

ut May and Nell have told me time and 
time again that no better husbands than 
theirs ever lived, and 1 ’m inclined to be- 
lieve them. No, no, Fred: as a lover you 


are just perfect, and I shall awfully hate to 
give you up, Still, if you are bent on mar- 


rying, there are plenty of girls who have 
not married sisters, or who are not wise 
eiough to profit by their example if they 
have. And don’t fret about me, for I ’ve 
no doubt I can find some one to fill your 
place’? — 

But, before Lizzie had concluded, Fred 
made for the door, muttering something 
**unmentionable to ears polite.” 

** There!’ exclaimed Lizzie, as the street 
door closed with a bang: “*I knew he.was 
no better than the rest. That’s precisely 
the way John and Alix swear. and slam 
doors, when things don’t go ju-t right. Hie’d 
make a perfect bear of a husband; but I’m 
sorry he came to the point so soon, for he 
was just asplendid beau.” 


“ Mistakes will happen in the best of 
families.” 


A person with a basket on his arm stepped 
into a shop in London, and asked the 


man, 
** What is the price of spring chickens?’’ 
Tirree shillings for good ones.”’ 


“ Do you know, my fine fellow, that you 
made a mistake this morning when I was 
trading with you?” 

mistake!’’ 

** Yes, sir: a very serious mistake.”’ 

*“Why, I don’t remember what it was.’”’ 

““A mistake, sir, that your employer 
would not tolerate for a moment.’’ 

** Well, sir, what was it?’’ 

* A mistake, sir, that would be consider- 


able, if it had happened to any other man; 


but, sir, 1 have always made it a rule to 
correct mistakes, even if they are in my fa- 
vor. 
“* For goodness’ sake! what’s the matter?”’ 
**T have been to a considerable trouble to 
rectify it; labor that I am called upon to 
pestorm as aduty under the principle that 
Honesty is the best policy; and I hope 


that you will take a lesson from this event, 


and noterepeat it in the future,” 

** What is the mistake?” 

**You know I purchased, this morning, 
one dozen eggs.” 

Yes.’’ 

4 ba which I paid you one shilling.” 

es.”’ 

“Well, sir, when I arrived home I dis- 
covered that you had made a mistake,”’ 

* Well, what is it?” 

* Instead of a dozen eggs you had put up 
a dozen spring chickeus’’ —(uncovering 
the basket and showing a dozen broken eggs 
in various stages of development) — ** and, 
sir, as the price of spring chickeus is 3s., and 
eggs only one penny, it makes a clean dif- 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


ference of 2s. 11d. each; and not wishing to 
wrong you or your employer, nor pe 
any desire to go into the poultry business, 
have brought them ‘back, and will gladly ex- 
change them for eggs, as I consider it only 
a mistake on your part.”’ 

The man took the basket and emptied 
the contents in the street, put in a dozen 
eggs, and handed the customer a cigar. 
The man winked out of his right eye, — 

* Don’t say anything apout this,” 


Customer winked out of his left, — 
**Oh, that’s all right.” (Exit.) 


Two wedding couples presented them- 
selves at the Mayoralty in a suburb of Paris 
to carry out the civil portion of their mar- 
riage contract, They ranged themselves on 


opposite sides of the mayor’s official throne, 
and faced one another, The mayor was ask- 
ing a question of one of the bridegrooms, 
whose attention was thus distracted from 
his bride. On turning roun: to look at her 
when he had answered the question, he 
caught her making “‘sheep’s eyes’’ at the 
bridegroom opposite. Being of a jealous 
temperament, he laid his hand roughiy on 
her arm, and said sharply, — 

** Mademoiselle, which of the two brides 
are you? You are mine, I believe; then 


oblige me by confining yonr glances to me.”’ 
The bride was a young woman of spirit, 
and, resenting the tone in which the repri- 
mand was made, retorted, — 
**Ah, monsieur! if you are jealous al- 


ready I am likely to lead a pleasant life with 
ou. 


u 
The jealous bridegroom made an angry 


reply, and then the other bridegroom must 
needs put his oar in, 

** Pah! monsieur, why should you make 
such a fuss because mademoiselle chooses 
to favor me with a glance?”’ 

Thereat his bride turned savagely upon 
him, and exclaimed,— 

** Ha, monsieur, it would seem, then, that 


you like to have ladies make eyes at you! 


595 
Now I know what to expect from you; but 
you might, at least, have had the decency 
to keep this proof of your faithlessness con- 


cealed from me here.” 
And with this fierce thrust she burst into 


rs. 

In vain the mayor attempted to i 
both parties. The 
each other; and the brides, between their 
hysterica. sobs, mutually accused each oth- 
er of perfidy. What was to be done? At 


last, the mayor, losing temper, cried out, — 
“Am | to proceed with this ceremony, or 


am I not?” 


The two brides, with one accord, screamed ; 
out, 


“No!” 

**Perhaps,”’ said the mayor, whose wrath 
had again cooled down, “ you could arrange 
matters between yourselves if you were left 
alone. The clerk will show you to my pri- 
vate room. I will give you half an hour.’’ 

At the expiration of that time the parties 
were summoned to appear again before the 
mayor. 

you settled your differences?’ he 
asked. 

**Yes, Monsieur le Maire,” exclaimed 
both bridegrooms at once, 

**Oh, then I may proceed with the cere- 
mony?” 


“Yes, Monsieur le Maire; but — but” — 
** Well, what is it?”’ 


**We have effected a change, Mousieur le 
Maire,”’ 


And so it was: the jealous bridegroom 
had taken the jealous bride, and the young 
lady of the fickle glances had taken the gen- 


tleman who liked ladies to ‘make eyes” at 
him. 


The astonished mayor looked at them in 
silent amazement for a moment or two; but 
they met his look unabashed, so he shrug- 
ged his shoulders. and said, — 

** Well, if you are satistied, it is no busi- 
ness of mine. I will proceed with the cere- 
mony.” 


And married they were, 


BUDDING AFFECTION. 


THE FIRST CREAM OF THE SEASON. 
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OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


PROFESSOR WING AND HIS FLYING MACHINE. 
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